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By J.A.K. THOMSON. 7s. 6d. 


‘¢ Mr. Thomson’s enquiry into the 
‘truth,’ or basis, of particular 
stories is most fascinating, and no 
one will quarrel with his praise of 
Herodotus’s art.’’—New Statesman. 


‘¢ There is much that can be related 
to the study of modern literature. 
. » . Full of perceptions, qualifica- 
tions, critical reservations.’’ — 
Manchester Guardian. 
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Affairs of Men 


IN EUROPE NOW 


Wuat will the aeroplanes do now? 
Opinions about the virtue and effec- 
tiveness of the agreement between 
France and England will depend, no 
doubt, partly on what we think of the 
chances of the German acceptance of 
the Anglo-French pact. Its value, 
however, ultimately must be found in 
quite other categories than those which 
control this or similar international 
agreements. Is the spirit behind these 
pacts a spirit of friendship, of peace and 
of genuine amity, or is it the spirit of 
panic? Mr. MacDonald, in a speech 
rather above the level of his more 
recent utterances —few Prime Minis- 
ters have made the task of self-improve- 
ment so easy — hails the agreement as 
a great step taken towards the disen- 
thronement of war. He is indubitably 
sincere: but those who admit his 
sincerity may yet question his intelli- 
gence and his insight. Warfare by air, 
even if one believes only a hundredth 
part of the horrors predicted by such 
vaticinators as Lord Halsbury, is an 
exceptionally crazy and unpleasant 
form of national suicide —- under any 
conditions. The only sensible policy 
is to forbid by international agreement 


and under the scrutiny of an effective 
League Control, any such _ lethal 
weapon. If the signatories of the 
Locarno pact enter on further limita- 
tion of air-warfare with the honest 
purpose of ultimate abolition, the 
future is hopeful. There is no hope, 
however, to be had from an agreement, 
however widely signed, that an aggres- 
sive air-raid on one country will 
immediately summon three, four, five 
or six other countries to deal out 
reprisals on the aggressor. What com- 
fort would it be to the inhabitants of a 
bombed and poisoned London or Paris 
to know that next day there would be a 
poisoned and bombed Berlin or Rome ? 
Would the funerals in Athens be any 
cheerier if the survivors knew that the 
mourning procession would be joined, 
ere it reached the cemetery, by 
corpse-laden coaches from Stamboul ? 


* * * 


It is foolish, however, to represent 
the agreement reached between Mon- 
sieur Flandin, Monsieur Laval and Mr. 
MacDonald and Sir John Simon as yet 
another instance of the fatal charm of 
La Belle France on those British states- 
men who happen to know a little of the 
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language and think of France as a 
week-end from home. ‘True enough, 
that view of our ancient enemy-ally 
has too often prevailed in the past; but 
there are few signs of its presence here. 
To begin with, the Versailles Treaty, 
so far as it affects Germany’s right to 
armed equality, is jettisoned: that is a 
huge gain. It is true it would have 
been far better had we attained the 
same end by reducing our armaments 
instead of giving the permission to 
Germany to increase hers. But still 
disarmament may come now. Prohibi- 
tion never yet produced sobriety, and 
always breeds a self-righteous sense of 
aggrieved animosity. Secondly, and 
this is most important, France has 
abandoned her claim to demand assist- 
ance in circumstances where she herself 
would refuse to give it. The new pact 
is definitely reciprocal: and if once the 
principle of reciprocity is generally 
established over Europe, it is only a 
small,.if difficult, step up to a position 
when the nations admit the fact that 
to attack a neighbour is to injure one- 
self. 
* * * 

At the time of writing there is 
nothing definite from Germany about 
the agreement. It is at least a cause 
for gratitude that there has been no 
repudiation or disdain. It is as hard 
as ever to be certain how far the Nazi 
Government is troubled by internal 
dissensions. It looks as though Herr 
Schacht’s position was secure: and that 
the reign of the early locust-eating 
prophets and Land-o’-Promise econo- 
mists were giving place, in the old 
tiresome way, to the rule of the law 
and the conventionalists. The result 
of the Saar plebiscite, which con- 


founded all the predictions, has appa- 
rently sobered as well as enheartened 
Herr Hitler and his more reasonable 
colleagues. There are many explana- 
tions forthcoming of the figures. Some 
say that the voters did not properly 
understand that, if they elected for the 
status quo, a subsequent return to 
Germany would still be possible. 
Others say that, at the great meeting 
of anti-Nazis (believed to be 50,000 
strong) before the voting, the Catholics 
were disturbed at the character and 
the violence of their Communist allies. 
Others again assert that the Pope, 
believing that if the anti-Nazis were as 
high as forty per cent., the reper- 
cussions on the position of the Church 
in Germany would be disastrous, re- 
quested the clergy to call the Catholics 
off. It is useless to speculate how far 
any or all of these reasons played any 
part. The plain fact is that the vast 
majority of the Saar-landers are Ger- 
man by blood, language and tradition: 
and that none of them had lived under 
the Nazi régime. 
* * * 

There are rumours of returning 
Royalties in Germany and Austria. 
Herr Hitler once more cancelled an 
appointment which he had arranged 
with Reich-Bishop Miiller—soon surely 
to be known as Bishop of Matt-and- 
Doorstep — on ‘the score of important 
political discussions. The time which 
was promised to Bishop Miiller was 
then given to the former Crown 
Prince. It is hard to believe that 
Herr Hitler thinks his authority would 
be enhanced if he had in power that 
particular Hohenzollern; but it is 
equally difficult to understand how an 
interview with the Crown Prince, 
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except as the representative of the 
late Imperial family, could be de- 
scribed as ‘an important political dis- 
cussion.” Possibly the Crown Prince 
was merely used as a convenient excuse 
to avoid a colloquy with the Fihrer’s 
loyal and ridiculous ecclesiastic. There 
may be more truth in the gossip that 
the present Austrian Government is 
playing with the idea of demanding the 
return of a Hapsburg. At the worst 
there has always been a certain dull, 
dutiful dignity about the Hapsburgs — 
at least about those who took governing 
seriously: and a little additional dignity 
would be an advantage to the rulers of 
Austria. 


* * * 


Meanwhile there seems small in- 
clination or power anywhere to deal 
with the crazy condition of European 
finance. France and Italy are still 
diligently preserving what is face- 
tiously called the gold standard. They 
are like old-fashioned Victorian ladies 
who, forced by circumstance to aban- 
don the family mansion in Eaton 
Square, insist on keeping all the old 
furniture in the flats to which they have 
retired. It cumbers their activities, 
and makes the free movement of 
visitors almost impossible. They are 
as hospitable as ever, these old ladies, 
and if visitors can hardly breathe or 
eat or drink, and bruise themselves 
as they go about the room, they are 
grieved, but blame the iniquity of the 
flat, not the size nor the quantity of 
the furniture. Italy, it is true, makes 
more attempt to accommodate the 
stranger than does France. Railway- 
travel is extremely cheap for the 
foreigner. Neither country, however, 


will attack the problem at its source. 
An Italian nobleman said the other 
day: ‘It is a matter of honour. We are 
too proud to abandon the gold stan- 
dard: but alas! it is not any longer a 
gold standard. It is a gilt stamp, and 
very expensive.’ 


* * * 


February 6th, the anniversary of 
the riots of last year, passed over 
without any serious disturbance in 
Paris. Such demonstrations as did 
occur were more a matter of organised 
piety than of spontaneous feeling. 
Except for the Requiem Mass at Notre 
Dame, they did not differ essentially 
from the Parisian outbursts of con- 
troversial enthusiasm which make that 
city so exciting to live in. People who 
will riot in the concert-hall, in indig- 
nant repudiation of a new kind of 
music, or in the theatre at a character 
innovation, cannot be expected to 
refrain from enjoyable agitations on the 
anniversary of so tragic and needless 
a disaster as the disturbance of last 
year. 


* * * 


There has been curiously little 
excitement in Europe over the unex- 
pected rebuff administered to President 
Roosevelt by the Senate. Nor is this 
surprising. We used, in rather a 
superior way, to lecture Americans on 
their selfishness or stupidity in failing 
to realise that, whatever they wished, 
it was no longer possible for the United 
States to keep from European entangle- 
ments: that the world was, for all 
effective purposes, now a unity. How 
can we keep up that pose of superiority 
when we in Europe seem increasingly 
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unwilling to admit that this Continent 
isaunity? It is to be hoped that those 
lie who say that the President himself 
was not sorry at the Senate’s rejection 
of the proposal that the United States 
should take part in the World Court. 
Whatever are his feelings about the 
result of the Senatorial vote, he can 
scarcely avoid uneasiness at the means 
by which it was secured. There is 
general agreement among the more 
intelligent correspondents in America 
that the result was due to the activities 
on the radio of Father Coghlin, Senator 
‘Huey’ Long of Louisiana and to the 
arguments of the gentleman from 
California who wishes to solve poverty 
by the gift of State incomes to the im- 
poverished. Of these men, Long is 
the most mischievous. A bad cross 
between Billy Sunday, Barnum and 
W. J. Bryan, Senator Long is ruling his 
own State at the point of the shot gun: 
his answer to opponents is to ‘frame’ 
them and gaol them. His rise to 
power and his retention of power 
exposes one of the greatest weaknesses 
of the American constitution — the ex- 
treme difficulty that confronts the 
Federal Government in dealing with a 
Statewhich runs amok. There should 
be some proviso by which a State that 
falls into the hands of brigands could 
be reduced to a territory and then 
handled, as Utah, for offences far less 
heinous than Senator Long’s, was 
handled in the early days of the 
Mormons. 


AT HOME 


ARE Ministers seriously playing with 
the idea of Press censorship? Fleet 
Street has been busy speculating on the 


meaning of certain Ministerial remarks 
and apparently inspired statements in 
some newspapers. That the thought 
has been in the minds of more than one 
Minister for some time past is known 
from their own conversation. Walter 
Elliot discussed it months ago in the 
hearing of members of the Press them- 
selves. The Prime Minister, in a recent 
speech at Newcastle, declared that 
censorship would involve an attack on 
liberty such as he could not bring 
himself to sponsor. The fact that he 
should have felt it to be worth his 
while to repudiate the rumour suggests 
that there was something in it. A 
correspondence in The Times on prying 
reporters was- followed up by a violent 
letter from the Lord Chief Justice 
(himself once a journalist), in the course 
of which he declared that he and some 
of his friends felt that the time was 
near at hand when steps would have 
to be taken to curb the excesses of the 
Press by legislation. A weekly paper 
which has lately been supporting the 
policy of the Prime Minister devoted 
an article to the same subject. Does 
all this mean anything, and if so, what? 


* * * 


No doubt it would suit any Govern- 
ment’s book in certain circumstances 
to be able to restrain criticism, and to 
compel publicity for given statements. 
There are many people who believe 
that it is in ways of this sort — con- 
stitutionally, and ostensibly in defence 
of democratic rights — that England’s 
dose of Fascism is most likely to come. 
The Press would be wise to recognise 
the serious abuses within itself and do 
what it can to reform them before it is 
compelled to do so from above; but 
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probably the cause of the trouble is too 
deep-seated for the cure to be applied 
from within. The remedy must come, 
surely, not from censorship of news — 
which is almost bound to be used for 
partisan purposes, and anyway implies 
an attack on freedom of thought and 
expression — but from fundamental 
changes in the system of ownership and 
financial control. Sooner or later this 
will have to happen. 
* * * 

Though the popular newspapers 
often do harm, they can do good when 
they like. And they generally like in 
cases where there is suspicion of 
injustice to the individual. A typical 
instance of this was the recent inquest 
at Weymouth which the coroner 
allowed to be conducted almost as 
though it were a murder trial, counsel 
for the police accusing in the plainest 
terms people against whom no charge 
had been formulated. The Press was 
quick to recognise in this procedure a 
serious threat to justice and to say so 
in strong language. The result has 
been the appointment by the Home 
Office of a Committee to inquire into 
the coroner system and report whether 
changes are desirable. The inquiry is 
welcome, for the Weymouth case was 
by no means unique. It happens 
fairly frequently that the police, curbed 
of other means of extracting informa- 
tion they want from persons they 
suspect, exploit the medium of an 
inquest to obtain it, and a weak coroner 
will let them have their way. But 
weakness in coroners is not their most 
common fault. Too often they are 
inclined to push home their inquiries 
far beyond the legitimate limits of their 


- function, which is solely to establish 


cause of death. In the course of doing 
so they establish themselves judges of 
morals and purveyors of would-be 
wisdom with consequences sometimes 
very painful to the relatives of the 
deceased and not infrequently ludicrous 
to their own dignity. The only way 
to reform that is to change not the 
system but the men. 
* * * 
Censorship of one sort or another 
seems to be about in the air. Once 
more the perennial question of film 
censorship has been raised, a deputa- 
tion powerful in personnel and wide in 
representation (headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) waiting on the 
Prime Minister to tell him something 
must be done. But what can be done 
is not very clear. We should most of 
us agree that the standard of the 
cinema is pitifully low, and that its 
lowness is a danger. But how to raise 
it? Censorship is not very likely to 
help, for the reason that there are 
comparatively few films that are 
directly and demonstrably indecent. 
Two forms of censorship exist already, 
the film industry’s own Board and the 
local authority in each district, and 
both are singularly ineffective in raising 
the standard of production. The real 
menace of the cinema comes from the 
way in which it persistently exalts the 
wrong qualities and glorifies the least 
worthy characteristics — violence, 
sexual lust, riches, frivolity, not to 
mention sheer bad taste. Against this 
no censorship, short of total prohibition, 
can hope to be effective. 
* * * 
Meanwhile a movement which 
may develop into a serious menace to 
the best kind of film needs careful 
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watching. Recently the police of a 
town in Tyneside prosecuted a local 
miners’ hall for exhibiting a ‘non-flam’ 
sub-standard film of the well-known 
Soviet picture Potemkin. The police 
lost their case and were ordered to pay 
costs. They have since requested the 
magistrates to state a case, which puts 
this particular matter sub judice and 
precludes further comment on it. But 
the general issue is of the wider import- 
ance. Sub-standard films (small size 
films used extensively for educational 
and cultural purposes) are almost all 
of what is called ‘non-flam’ material. 
The authorities are now claiming that 
non-flam is in fact inflammable and 
must be forbidden in the interest of 
public safety. It is admittedly slightly 
more combustible than the standard 
film used for ordinary cinema exhibi- 
tion, but the worst it can do is to 
smoulder, and experts declare that it 
cannot be considered dangerous. If 
use of this type of film were to be pro- 
hibited an extremely damaging blow 
would be struck at the film as a medium 
of education. Unfortunately the sus- 
picion persists that the movement for 
prohibition is not actuated by a single- 
minded devotion to the bodily safety 
of the public, but has also a commer- 
cial and even perhaps a political sub- 
plot. 


* * * 


It is taking a long time to kill the 
tradition that an amateur is a gentle- 
man and that a professional, being a 
base person who plays for money, is un- 
fit for the company of amateurs. But 
bit by bit the thing is happening. The 
democratic influence of Australia finally 
killed the snobbish nonsense of ‘gentle- 


men’ and ‘players’ issuing from separate 
doors in the pavilion. Now the latest 
decision of the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion has blown the whole principle 
sky-high so far as concerns lawn tennis. 
An amateur may remain an amateur, 
declares the L.T.A., though he earn 
money by displaying his prowess on 
the films. If, however, he descends to 
the ignominy of earning money by 
teaching his craft he is degraded to the 
rank of professional, as in the past. 
Whether the fact that as a film star 
he is likely to earn big money, whereas 
the rewards of teaching remain small, 
had anything to do with this snobbish 
decision the ~Association has not 
divulged. The change has been made, 
of course, in an attempt to keep Perry 
an amateur for the Davis Cup matches. 
The price paid means an early and 
welcome end to an absurdly obsolete 
convention. 


* * * 


Among people who have some 
knowledge of what British artists and 
designers can do there is a general 
opinion that the Art in Industry 
Exhibition at Burlington House is a 
spectacular ‘flop. For one thing 
the exhibits are badly or timidly dis- 
played ; for another, far too many of 
the goods chosen for exhibition are 
themselves not representative examples 
of the best we are producing. Where 
the show is not old-fashioned and con- 
ventional it has fallen a victim to 
vulgarity or the merely fashionable — 
and the fashion of an expensive and 
stunt convention. What is perhaps 
worse from the point-of view of an 
exhibition that foreigners naturally 
regard as our national shop-window, 
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many of the things we design best in 
this country are represented meagrely 
or not at all. There is known to have 
been a good deal of dissatisfaction 
behind the scenes, and rumour has it 
that more than one exhibitor was only 
prevented with difficulty from with- 
drawing. The whole thing is a bad 
let down for British design, and by 
consequence — if they only realised it — 
a bad let down also for the manu- 
facturers, whose heavy hands have left 
their mark all over the Exhibition. 


* * * 


Space having run out, the Parlia- 
mentary manceuvres of the month 
must be relegated to a political 
‘omnibus.’ A_ period interrupted 
almost completely by the Christmas 
recess has been mainly notable for four 
things: India, Overcrowding, Unem- 
ployment Assistance, and the indefatig- 
able Transport Minister’s announce- 
ment of a five-year plan for English 
roads. The India Bill is the longest 


R* 


ever presented to Parliament, and 
the debates that have followed are 
appropriate to that length. The result 
is a certainty from the start, despite a 
diversion by the diehards in running 
Randolph Churchill as an India 
Defence League candidate for Waver- 
tree, where he managed to keep out 
the official Conservative. The Housing 
Bill has been treated kindly by the 
experts and seems to make a big effort 
to get to grips with the problem, 
though a standard of overcrowding 
which allows the regular use of a living 
room for sleeping plainly falls some way 
below the ideal. As for the new rates 
of public assistance under the 
centralized committee, they caused a 
storm of dissatisfaction in which Mem- 
bers from all parts of the House (as 
well as visitors to the public gallery) 
joined. The Government had to beat 
a hasty retreat, and has promised a 
revised scale, more in keeping with the 
social conscience of all parties. Mean- 
while the cuts have been restored. 
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A Christian 


Philosophy 


by Edwyn Bevan 


A REMARKABLE book pub- 
lished between three and four years ago 
in Germany by the Tiibinger philo- 
sopher, Karl Heim (Glaube und Denken) 
opens with the statement: ‘Theories- 
about-the-Universe (Weltanschauungen) 
have had their day. All the battles 
about those protective coverings 
(Gehduse), in which former generations 
sought shelter, as in comfortable habita- 
tions, and defended like fortresses 
against attack, are fought and done. 
For us, men of to-day, it is not only 
faith in one particular theory of the 
universe which has  gone-—the 
theory, for instance, characteristic of 
eighteenth-century ‘‘Enlightenment,” 
or Materialism, or Monism. Our mis- 
trust has become deeper. We doubt 
whether it is possible to comprehend 
the huge riddle of Reality in the midst 
of which we find ourselves placed, 
which presses in upon us from all sides, 
in any one picture at all, any picture 
before which we can take station, 
which we can describe and contem- 
plate and pass on to other men, as a 
chart to guide them on the journey of 
life.’ 

The writer of the book just quoted 

1 Nature, Man and God: being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in the 
Academical Years 1932-1933 and 1933-1934, by 


William Temple, Archbishop of York—Macmillan 
18/- 


from obviously does not regard this 
habit of mind as irremediable, since the 
rest of his book puts forward a theory 
of the universe which he must hope 
that other men will find serviceable as 
a guide. But his description of the 
existing state of things we can recognize 
as too true. Even to-day, of course, 
there are various theories of the 
universe put forward by living philo- 
sophers of eminence, such as Professor 
Whitehead, or Professor S. A. 
Alexander, or by one but recently 
dead, J. E. MacTaggart. But while 
these theories have excited widespread 
interest and discussion, none of them 
unites any large body of men in 
common belief. Only the beliefs upon 
which Christian philosophical schemes 
are built still command the adherence 
of a large number of people on the 
high, as well as on the low, levels of 
intellectual culture, and so long as 
Christian philosophy in this way sur- 
vives, the prediction that it will soon 
succumb to the same lethal atmo- 
sphere which has destroyed its former 
rivals is a guess about the future which 
may be falsified by the event. 

So far as any view of the universe 
is sound, the most effective way of 
recommending it to others is to set it 
forth as a whole. In the year that is 
just over, one man, William, Arch- 
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bishop of York, has put before our 
generation in a book what the universe 
looks like to him. There it is, a personal 
testimony, for other men to make of 
whatever they think fit. It will be on 
record. In the year of our Lord 1934, 
the activity of men’s minds about the 
problematic universe surrounding them 
having reached the conclusions they 
had done up to that moment of time, 
the sequence of experiences in the 
Christian communities having been 
what they had been throughout nine- 
teen centuries, in the midst of much 
bewilderment and confusion of belief, 
so did a man who certainly had a more 
than common knowledge of the thought 
and scientific results of his day, and 
who no less certainly had been im- 
mersed in the life of the Christian 
society, put before his contemporaries 
with admirable clearness and con- 
viction what the final result in his own 
mind was of all that had impinged 
upon it, from the natural world around, 
from the manifold life of men, from 
present and past, from, as he himself 
believed, the voice and touch of God. 
There is one suggestion which could 
be emitted only by people completely 
obtuse in their judgment of men — that 
William Temple defends the view he 
does because he has some interest, 
other than that of loyalty to truth, in 
getting it accepted. The idea that in 
this case ‘vested interests’ come in 
could provoke only mirth in anyone 
who has the slightest ability to distin- 
guish the different qualities of living 
men. You may think him wrong, but 
to doubt the clear honesty of his 
reading of the universe would be 
absurd. He is, it is true, Archbishop 
‘of York; but he. became Archbishop 
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because he held such a view as this; 
he does not hold the view because he is 
Archbishop. 

It may seem odd that when he 
wants to find a name for his theory of 
the universe he should claim for it a 
special affinity with that of Marx and 
Lenin: he suggests that his theory 
might be called Dialectical Realism, 
as theirs is called Dialectical 
Materialism. One wonders, indeed, 
whether there really is any other 
affinity between William Temple’s 
philosophy and theirs, than that both 
lay stress on the real existence of 
matter and on the distinction between 
matter and mind, and so are both 
opposed to anything like Berkeleian 
Idealism. To this extent, however, 
they both correspond with the ordinary 
‘common sense’ view, and the special 
point of Dialectical Materialism, that 
mind is always secondary and depen- 
dent upon matter, is one which the 
whole philosophy of William Temple 
is directed to deny. 

There is a notable contrast between 
the theory of the universe set forth in 
this volume, and another type of 
philosophy we have known, which also 
claims to be a Christian one — the type 
which, on Platonic or neo-Platonic 
lines, minimizes the importance of 
Time. It is the moving process of 
the Universe which engages William 
Temple’s interest, and here he is at one 
with the tendency of modern thought, 
to which Natural Science and History 
have given stimulus and direction. He 
sees himself set in a world of material 
things and events, and believes, with 
modern science, that through untold 
ages the process went on with nothing 
composing it but material things and 
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events. .Then at a particular point of 
time minds came into being. When 
once the minds were there, they acted 
in the peculiar way minds do, as 
distinguished from material processes; 
they acted — at any rate, when the level 
of mammalian life had been reached — 
under two kinds of impulse, desire and 
affection. Desire, being for things that 
gave pleasure, was attracted by the 
qualities of things — if by the particular 
sweet thing, not by it as an individual, 
but as something which possessed the 
general quality of sweetness; affection — 
that of parent for offspring, or of off- 
spring for parent — was directed to the 
individual. Animal desire was the 
germ of what in man became con- 
ceptual knowledge, science concerned 
with the general qualities of things; 
animal affection was the germ ot 
what in man became Art, love of the 
individual beauty. But man, pursuing, 
conceptual knowledge, finds that the 
world is such as to meet this exigence 
of his mind; similarly, pursuing beauty, 
he finds that the world offers him 
beautiful things. That is to say, in 
Truth and in Beauty, he finds in the 
world an expression of mind, akin to 
his own mind. There is in Truth and 
Beauty a note of authority; they are 
not simply discovered by man; they 
command his reverence. This is what 
is meant by calling Truth and Beauty 
two great ‘values.’ But they are not 
absolute Values, because they are 
subordinate to a still higher Value, 
Goodness. This one Absolute Value 
implies a peculiar sense of obligation, 
and obligations have their sphere in 
relations between persons. No code 
can define particular modes of action 
obligatory at all times and in all circum- 


stances: the only universal obligation 
is expressed in the law “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

So far we have been tracing simply 
the way minds have behaved and felt 
since they made their surprising appear- 
ance at a point of the material universe 
which for untold millions of millions of 
years had gone on in its vast expanse 
without them. But for William Temple 
it is not possible to rest simply in accep- 
ting the bare fact: they just appeared, 
and that is all you can say about it. 
Minds could not have come into being 
with no cause at all, and anything so 
different from matter could not have 
resulted from~mere collocations of 
matter. Therefore in some way Mind 
must have been there before; all 
through those untold ages the material 
process which was going to lead to 
minds must have been ruled by Mind. 
The whole material universe must 
exist by the will of the Supreme Mind. 
And at present the human mind, when 
it perceives Value, recognizes, as was 
said just now, Mind akin to itself in the 
universe, Mind claiming reverence. 
The finite minds which have appeared 
in connexion with material bodies 
show their nature by subordinating 
matter to their purposes, by their 
power of initiating activity: analogously 
the Supreme Mind is the mover behind 
all the processes of the material 
universe. And He must be thought of 
as adapting these processes to His 
purpose with the freedom of a Personal 
Agent. He himself is eternally invari- 
able, but at different moments of the 
process His mode of action may vary 
in accord with special conjunctures. 
The laws discovered by science are 
thus only the usual modes of God’s 
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working: what is called a miracle is an 
exceptional mode, but it is not an 
irruption of God’s power into a process 
which otherwise goes on without Him: 
the ordinary process and the miraculous 
occurrence are equally and alike the 
activity of the One Spirit carrying out 
His purpose all through with perfect 


consistency, 
We come to the question of 
Revelation. If God works in all the 


processes of the universe, everything 
that is and happens must to some 
degree reveal Him. But this leaves it 
possible to regard particular events 
and persons as revealing Him more 
richly than others. The Archbishop 
here insists that revelation is not the 
supernatural dictation of verbal pro- 
positions uttered or written down by 
particular persons, such as it is con- 
ceived to be by those who hold a view of 
scriptural inspiration formerly general 
among Christians, and still adhered to 
by the largest Christian communion 
which looks for its doctrine to Rome — a 
view held also by Moslems in regard 
to the Koran, and by many Hindus in 
regard to the Vedas. ‘No single sen- 
tence can be quoted as having the 
authority of an authentic utterance of 
the All-Holy God’ (page 350). No: 
Revelation, as William Temple has 
come to understand it, consists in there 
entering into the time-process, on the 
one side, certain persons who, just by 
being what they are, reveal more of 
God than ordinary people, or in 
certain events occurring of peculiar 
significance, and there being, on the 
other side, men whose spiritual discern- 
ment is quickened by special illumina- 
tion, so that they can apprehend the 
significance of those persons and events, 


and make it known to others. ‘There 
is no such thing,’ the Archbishop 
boldly says, ‘as revealed truth. There 
are truths of revelation, that is to say, 
propositions which express the results 
of correct thinking concerning revela- 
tion; but they are not themselves 
directly revealed’ (page 317). ‘Specific 
Revelation, if it exists at all,1 is revela- 
tion of God, not of propositions about 
God; and God is not a concept’ 
(page 350). “The prophets were not 
Gifford Lecturers with the advantage 
of some special “‘guidance”’ ’(page 340). 
The revelation of God in persons 
and events comes to each individual 
through the tradition of the religious 
community, but its acceptance by the 
individual is of worth only when the 
individual sees for himself the signifi- 
canceof the persons and events presented 
to him. So far as any man simply 
accepts something, the truth of which 
he does not see, in reliance on some 
authority deemed infallible, his accept- 
ance is worth little. ‘In whatever 
degree reliance upon such infallible 
direction comes in, spirituality goes 
out’ (page 353). But William Temple 
recognizes —it is important to note 
this—that it is not necessarily a 
reproach to a man that he should have 
unshakable assurance in the rightness 
of his Church: only such assurance is 
a kind of personal trust and is not to be 
identified with infallible knowledge. 
For any theistic view of the 
universe the difficult problems all 
spring from the root-difficulty of 
finding any rational explanation 
1 «Tf it exists at all’? does not, of course, 
imply any doubt in the Archbishop as to its exist- 
ing, but is obviously thrown in in order to conform 


with the terms of the Gifford Trust, which forbids 
a lecturer to assume that a revelation does exist. 
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how independent finite wills can 
co-exist with a Divine universal 
will — the problem of evil, the 


problem of salvation by Grace, the 
problem of prayer, are all outcomes of 
that one deep-lying difficulty. The 
way William Temple deals with these 
problems will therefore be a crucial 
part of his theory. When there were 
minds there on the human level, he 
shows these were determined in their 
action by their apparent good. Minds 
at the merely animal level had been 
self-centred and reacted instinctively 
to environment. But when once a 
creature had come into being who had 
knowledge of good and evil, he was 
capable of conceiving a good which 
was other than the gratification of 
himself. In remaining therefore now 
merely self-centred, he was acting 
against an inner light; self-centredness 
became self-assertion. The knowledge 
of good and evil in which, according to 
the old myth in Genesis, the fall of 
man consisted, thus really did create 
the possibility of sin, as it created the 
possibility of goodness. This new 
creature might, if he had chosen, not 
have taken the direction of sin; he 
might have given up his self-centred- 
ness to follow the real good. But man’s 
making the wrong, easy choice was 
‘too probable not to happen,’ so that 
God with full knowledge of the likeli- 
hood, as an episode necessary to the 
Divine plan, called into being a 
creature almost certain to turn to evil, 
though it would be untrue to say that 
God made man selfish, or predestined 
him to sin. The whole process of 
human society throughout the centuries 
has accentuated and extended the self- 
centredness, and thereby the sinfulness 


of men: it is not simply a case of reason 
failing to control inherited animal 
impulses: human personality at its 
centre is set wrong. It is the spirit 
itself which is evil, though ‘those 
mystics are probably right who hold 
that in every soul there is a divine 
spark which never consents to sin’ 
(page 372). 

It is this condition of mankind 
which brings into action God’s will to 
save. Man cannot by his own effort 
escape from his self-centredness: only 
a call from without can deliver him. 
A partial escape, indeed, is found in 
such response as man gives to the claims 
of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, but 
what is wanted is a more thorough 
shifting of the personality from its 
centre in self, to become centred in 
God. If self remains the centre, then, 
even although the circle of my interest 
should be extended so wide as to 
include God, I have not yet attained 
salvation. ‘He is for me, my God, not 
God whose I am.’ The shifting can 
be brought about only by the act of 
God. Yet equally it must be man’s 
free choice, for it would not accord 
with God’s character to effect it by an 
exertion of power which nullified man’s 
freedom. A free choice can be deter- 
mined by the appeal of love, by that 
alone. “The one hope then of bringing 
human selves into right relationship to 
God is that God should declare His 
love in an act, or acts, of sheer self- 
sacrifice, thereby winning the freely 
offered love of the finite selves which 
He has created.’ Whether God, as a 
fact, has or has not done this a Gifford 
Lecturer is not at liberty to say, but 
William Temple need not tell us in 
regard to this what he believes. 
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The individual, once centred in 
God, finds the right line of action 
determined for him by the unique 
place which belongs to him in an all- 
embracing commonwealth of persons, 
each one fulfilling his or her special 
vocation, realizing values which cannot 
be realized quite in that way by any 
other personality. The life of this 
universal society, which has its centre 
and ground in God, is what is meant by 
eternal life, and it can reach its per- 
fection only beyond the conditions of 
life in this world. There is, however, 
the time-process in this world, and this 
is carrying out a great drama which 
God has projected and controls. But 
because the actors in it are free agents, 
God Himself ‘does not know before- 
hand exactly how they will respond to 
the various modes of His manifestation 
to them.’ One may note here that the 
question whether the Divine omni- 
science implies that God knows before- 
hand what the choices of free agents 
are going to be is a standing problem 
in the philosophy of religion. One 
other Gifford Lecturer, at any rate, 
James Ward, took the view taken by 
William Temple —that God does not 
know. William Temple believes that 
Time enters into the life of God in a 
way which would be abhorrent to the 
theology of Dr. Inge. God is dis- 
appointed when men choose wrong, 
and does not know after how long a 
roll of ages the general response of 
mankind which will give Him full 
sovereignty will be made. Yet William 
Temple believes that God has an 
eternal experience which is not suc- 
cessive, beside His temporal experience. 
In His eternal being He can suffer no 
change, but the historical events in 
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which God manifests Himself do make 
a difference to Him in the sense that 
if they had not occurred God would 
have been other than He is. Human 
life, however, on this planet must come 
to an end some day, and if the ultimate 
destiny of the human race is utter 
annihilation, the whole process is 
marked with futility. ‘It is sheer lack 
of imagination to suppose that a vista 
of a million million years can give more 
significance than a week or a fortnight 
to our moral strivings, if at the end it 
is all to be as though we had never 
been at all.’ ‘It is an intuition of 
Religion at its deepest that History 
moves to a climax which is historical 
because it occurs in, and crowns, the 
course of History, but which is in its 
own nature a transition to a new order 
of experience.’ 

What conception, then, have we 
ground for forming about the destiny 
of men, when they pass at death, out 
of this sphere of things? That there 
should be experimental proof of man’s 
survival of death, William Temple 
thinks ‘positively undesirable.’ He 
very much hopes that  Psychical 
Research will never arrive at any but 
dubious results. This is because, so 
long as man’s desire is simply for his 
personal survival or for reunion with 
his friends, it is not religious. The 
really religious desire must be first for 
God’s glory. The righteousness and 
love of God do indeed, William Temple 
holds, imply human immortality. But 
the soul is not naturally immortal, as 
Plato apparently believed (though 
Plato makes Timaeus affirm that God 
alone is immortal in His own right and 
that He bestows on individual souls an 
immortality which is not theirs by 
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nature). And the Christian hope is 
something quite different from the 
mere continuance of a man’s per- 
sonality as he was on earth. It means 
transformation, translation into a new 
order of being, so that the brief life in 
Time is seen as ‘a subordinate and 
essentially preparatory moment in the 
eternal Reality.” “The Christian doc- 
trine is a doctrine, not of Immortality, 
but of Resurrection’ (page 461). By 
this, however, William Temple does 
not appear to mean a resurrection of 
the body at the Last Day, but the 
transformed state of being into which 
an individual here in fellowship with 
God passes at death. And what about 
those who pass out of life in a state of 
alienation from God? A Christian 
must believe in some sense in the reality 
of Hell. William Temple suggests 
that, ‘objectively regarded, Heaven and 
Hell may well be identical.’ The same 
conditions of nearness to God which to 
the godly and unselfish soul are joy 
unspeakable, may be misery to the 
selfish soul. If man is free to choose, 
the possibility cannot be ruled out that 
a soul may utterly and finally reject 
the love of God and end in ‘an agony 
of self-diremption,’ ‘a torture of moral 
insanity.’ But such an end to a human 
person would be a failure on the part 
of God. Therefore William Temple 
holds to the hope that in the end the 
Grace of God, which is His love made 
known, will win its way into every 
human heart. He recognizes that 
men’s wrong choices must for all 
eternity have ‘abiding consequences,’ 
as Baron von Hiigel used to insist. 
But although nothing can ever make 
the evil acts not to have been done, 
their value may become transformed, 


if they are made the occasion for 
penitence and for the appropriation of 
the redemption offered by divine Love. 
Thus it is possible to hold, without 
demoralizing consequences, that in the 
end ‘every soul which God has made 
shall thank Him for every tittle of its 
experience.’ 

When we come back from this 
straining of vision into the ultimate 
beyond to the material world in which 
we find ourselves placed, to the politics 
and economics of the transient day, 
we find the right valuation of this 
environment, when we acknowledge, 
on the one hand, the supremacy and 
eternity of Spirit and, on the other 
hand, the reality of matter which 
Spirit uses as its vehicle and controls 
for its own purposes. For such a view 
of the world William Temple claims the 
term ‘sacramental.’ 

In his final lecture William Temple 
returns to the great difficulty in any 
Theistic view of the universe — the 
existence of evil, and in especial moral 
evil, which consists in the self-centred- 
ness of the persons making up the 
human world. Incidentally, he 
intimates his own belief that Satan 
has real existence and that a large 
share of the responsibility for the evil 
we see in the world belongs to him and 
to subordinate evil spirits (though there 
must be some good in Satan, he says 
in a footnote, or he could not exist at 
all). This is interesting as showing 
how the strong independence of 
William Temple’s mind refuses to be 
intimidated by current unreflecting 
judgments. It ought surely to be plain 
that if you once admit the existence of 
any personal spirits other than those 
now animating bodies — and everyone 
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who believes that human spirits sur- 
vive death must do this — then to deny 
the likelihood that the world of unseen 
spirits contains bad ones as well as 
good ones has no ground in reason. 
In any case, the question whether 
there are evil discarnate spirits or not 
does not really, as William Temple 
points out, affect the problem of evil, 
since it only pushes the question a 
little farther back, and we still have to 
ask, Why is the devil wicked? 
Supposing that even by the appeal 
of love, shown in sacrifice, men, as a 
whole, were drawn from self-centred- 
ness to love, it could not, he thinks, be 
reasonably disputed, that such a result 
of the process would be so rich in 
value that the self-centredness ‘and all 
the welter of evil flowing from it’ which 
had marked the process at its outset 
would not prevent the process as a 
whole from being regarded as 
supremely good. But one might admit, 
he -recognizes, as an abstract possi- 
bility, that temporary evil might on 
this supposition be an essential con- 
dition for the greatest ultimate good, 
and still question whether, as a matter 
of fact, any such process for the justifica- 
tion of evil has been initiated in our 
world by God. Belief that this is so 
can rest only on a manifestation of 
God’s love through special acts of His 
in the time-process, the recognition of 
which lies outside the competence of 
Natural Theology. Natural Theology 
‘can only discuss God; it cannot reveal 
Him.’ Thus, apart from those special 
acts of God, man would be left only 
with a spiritual hunger. He mighi see 
what the satisfaction of his hunger 
would be, but it would not be satisfied. 
I have tried to compress into these 


few pages an account of William 
Temple’s theory of the universe, as it 
is set forth in the 520 pages of this 
book. There has been no space to 
note in passing more than a few of 
those telling epigrams in which his 
thought, by a happy and exceptional 
gift, so often leaps into expression. 
What are we to say of the theory as a 
whole? Anyone who comes to it with 
a view of the world which is already 
Christian will read the book with, in 
general, joyful assent and find his own 
convictions framed in a system of 
thought through which the significance 
of some of them will stand out for him 
in a new way, though, of course, it 
is true that on particular points William 
Temple’s belief will conflict with those 
held within this or the other group of 
the Christian society—here with a 
doctrine of the Roman Church, there 
with the old Fundamentalism, there 
again with Dean Inge’s Neoplatonism, 
there with the desiccated Rationalism 
which has marked a certain type of 
Modernists. But it is mainly, no doubt, 
those who have not hitherto accepted 
any Christian view of the universe that 
the book has in mind. How will such 
a theory stand their scrutiny? I think 
one must see immediately that the 
argument involves enormous assump- 
tions. Its starting-point that the 
emergence of minds in the time- 
process implies that supreme Mind 
must have been operative in the process 
from the beginning is not a logical 
necessity. It is an act of faith that 
Reality is such as to correspond with 
man’s sense of value. Nothing would 
be easier for an opponent of the 
Christian view than to show all through 
how the argument leaps logical gaps 
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on the strength of such a faith. Nothing 
would be easier and nothing would be 
cheaper and more futile. For there is 
no view of the universe which can be 
proved with logical necessity. Every 
view which men take as a guide for 
action involves enormous assumptions, 
negative ones, if not positive ones, and 
negative ones may equally turn out to 
be mistaken. At least this is how most 
Christians, I believe, who think would 
defend their faith to-day, outside the 
Roman Communion; for it is certainly 
a dogma of that church that the exist- 
ence of God and the Divine govern- 
ment of the world are capable of being 
proved by sheer rational necessity, 
apart from any act of faith or special 
illumination. Yet the dogma that 
men, if perfectly rational, would draw 
the inference has to be qualified by 
recognition that, in fact, many men who 
appear to be as rational in other 
respects as anyone else fail to draw it. 
If we allow that William Temple’s 
exposition of his theory of the universe 
is an utterance of his personal faith, the 
theory stands there for acceptance or 
rejection as one among all the other 
theories which are the expressions of 
personal faith, unprovable by logic. 
But while it would be easy for oppo- 
nents of the Christian view to show gaps 
in its logical cogency, we may ask 
whether they could show that at any 
point it actually conflicts with the 
established results of modern scientific 
enquiry? I seem to observe that while 
attacks on Christianity which show 
Christian beliefs to be unproved make 


out a relatively effective case, attacks 
which try to show that Christian 
beliefs are impossible or absurd, or 
incompatible with scientific knowledge 
are pitiful in their own weakness; they 
seem always obliged to fall back on 
misrepresentation and caricature. With 
regard to the theory set forth in this 
book, I do not see that it would conflict 
at any point with conclusions based on 
the scientific study of the material 
world or the human mind. Such 
doctrines of the Christian Church as, 
unwisely stated, have furnished points 
for attack or ridicule, seem here stated 
in a way which would make a good 
deal of current off-hand criticism point- 
less. 

I think even an agnostic might 
admit that, supposing such a view of 
the universe were the true one, the 
deliverances of man’s spirit in regard 
to a meaning in the process of time and 
to the authority of the values which 
he recognizes would have eminent 
justification and explanation. The 
difficulty to-day would be, as we saw 
at the outset, not that there is any 
rival theory which affords better justi- 
fication and explanation, but the wide- 
spread indisposition to hold any theory 
of the universe at all. The leap from 
admitting the Christian theory to be 
not impossible to believing it to be true 
is a great one. Anyone who has made 
it, if pressed to explain how he came 
to do so, might be able to give no 
better answer than that it was the 
Grace of God. 
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ee men sat round 
the long table. They were drinking, 
leaning back in the chairs or sprawling 
across the table. One had spilt his 
wine, but had called no slave to wipe 
it up. Now one spat at a painting 
on the wall. There wasn’t much else 
to do. They talked over the battles 
they had fought together, ready to 
come to blows. It would be a relief 
to fight, even among themselves. 
Thirteen Spartans, shut in a fine 
house at Alexandria, with nothing to 
do except amuse themselves. They 
were desperately bored. 

The man who had spat drew him- 
self up somewhat unsteadily and walked 
across to the painting. No wonder 
he’d spat. There was a prettified 
Adonis in the picture, attended by fat 
Cupids, bowered in roses. Thirteen 
Spartans, and one of them a king, 
shut up in a pleasure-house, growing 
worse-tempered daily. The boy-king 
of Egypt went his way, arguing about 
literature, listening to flute-girls, a 
weakling like the Adonis of the paint- 
ing; and the best thirteen men inside 
the boundaries of his kingdom were 
jailed. Why? Because he was 
frightened of them. Spit on him. 

One of the Spartans sat at the 
further end of the table with his head 
in his hands. He was Cleomenes, the 
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King, and he ruled a dozen good 
fighters. That was his kingdom now. 
Twelve strong men in the open, 
with a Spartan king to lead them, 
might win a name of power, take a 
fortress, or at least die worthily. But 
what use were they cooped up in this 
Alexandrian mansion, not even in a 
jail dirty enough to give their stub- 
bornness something on which to exert 
itself? 

Cleomenes sat and thought. 

His wife was dead, and his land 
was lost, and he had done nothing 
except fight battles year after year, 
sixteen long years, ending beaten. 
Where was the flaw? He had brought 
back Sparta to its ancient discipline. 
He had dared to tackle the greed for 
possessions that destroyed the unity 
of a people. He had abolished wealth 
and‘shared out the entire land of the 
State equally, and for a while Sparta 
had been strong once more. But 
there were too many enemies. Not 
only were there the armies of the enemy 
without. There was greed in the 
hearts of the citizens, waiting to creep 
out into action again. 

What was a king unless he was 
the passion and law of the State 
incarnated? Was the flaw then his, 
as well as the strength? 

He had fallen, and now he was a 
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prisoner in Alexandria, the city of 
vanities, the city of loose songs and 
luxurious greeds. It was as things 
should be, if the end was not to be 
with the hope of Cleomenes. There 
must be a flaw somewhere in his hope. 
Otherwise how had his work failed to 
awaken a complete response? 

And his wife was dead — Agiatis 
with the brave blue eyes, who had 
warmed his heart for the conflict. 
Yet the end was not now. For his 
heart would break if she had lived and 
died vainly, bearing his third child. 

His face became bleak once more, 
and he raised his head, calling for 
wine. It did not matter how much he 
drank, it would not affect him. 

Hippitas, the eldest man there, 
looked up from the treatise on philo- 
sophy, tucked under his chin, which 
he was unrolling. He looked round at 
his companions — good fellows, a little 
rowdy, but true to the bone. Hippitas 
had taken to reading since they settled 
at Alexandria; he was feeling his 
age. It was difficult to read with the 
noise breaking in on philosophy. Yet, 
after all, what would the philosophy 
be if there was no noise to break in on 
it? All arguments seemed to lack 
something. They couldn’t explain the 
noise. Perhaps someday the noise 
and the argument would become one, 
and the lack would cease. 

Something lacking. How explain 
the suffering nobility in the face of 
Cleomenes that dragged at the heart 
of Hippitas every time he looked ? 

Therucion and Panteus had begun 
to sneer at one another. 

‘What does a jailed man want 
with a wife? Is Egypt so short of 
slaves?’ 


‘A wager, Therucion! All that 
I own is yours if I fail to knock your 
front teeth in with one blow of the 
back of my hand.’ 

Cleomenes turned to them. 

‘Silence.’ 

There was no anger in his voice, 
only a tense melancholy. The 
brawlers looked at him with shame in 
their eyes. Cleomenes spoke again. 

‘We found no test of our spirits 
when we fought in Hellas. Here is 
our test.’ 

Therucion gulped at his wine, 
blinked, and spoke in low fierce 
tones. 

‘I warned you not to come to 
Egypt. I knew we’d get nothing for 
our pains. I knew this court of 
Alexandria would only lie and hang 
us up and lead us on and then betray 
us. Didn’t I speak the truth?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cleomenes, ‘you spoke 
the truth.’ 

‘Then you admit we shouldn’t 
have come.’ 

‘I admit no such thing.’ 

Cleomenes grasped his cup of 
carved cedar so tightly that the wood 
cracked. 

‘I’m sick of it all,’ said Therucion. 
‘I’m going to make my peace with the 
boy-king and get some of the land 
that’s going. My bones are weary.’ 

‘Get out, then,’ said Cleomenes in a 
dull heavy voice, without looking up. 

‘I’m going. Yes, I am,’ went on 
Therucion doggedly. 

“Get out then,’ shouted Cleomenes, 
standing at last. He strode across to 
Therucion, grasped him by the 
shoulders, lifted him from his seat, 
and flung him staggering towards the 
door. 
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Therucion crashed against the 
doorpost, scowled, and went out. 

‘Does anyone else want to go?’ 
asked Cleomenes, calm once more, 
speaking with his withdrawn voice. 
‘Go with the right tale to Sosibios 
and you'll be welcomed.’ 

“You know we won’t go,’ said 
Panteus, a tall youth with yellow 
hair. “Don’t be angry with Therucion. 
He didn’t mean what he said.’ 

Cleomenes sat again at the head 
of the table. 

‘But what’s the use of it all?’ 
continued Panteus haltingly. ‘Can’t 
we make our peace somehow with 
these people and get out of Egypt?’ 

‘Or make our peace and stay?’ 
said Pausias, a middle-aged man. 
‘I’ve had a look at the way they run 
their industries, and I see that though 
our ideas in Sparta were very fine, 
they won’t work in the world as things 
are. People want someone to look 
after them, not to be free citizens.’ 

Cleomenes made no answer to 
_either man. He sank his head again 
upon his hands. 

Panteus said no more, thinking 
of his young wife upstairs, the truest 
girl that ever gave her heart to a man. 
She had broken away from her parents, 
fled on horseback, bribed a trading- 
captain to carry her to Alexandria, and 
‘there joined Panteus. Yet he had 
been able to make her no return. 
Dear Rhodope, what could he give her 
that would repay? He had asked her 
once and she had cried, ‘Don’t you 
understand? I have everything, hav- 
ing you. I can fear nothing while you 
live; and when you die, I die. You 
have given me everything.’ He didn’t 
quite understand. Love of a woman 


made things difficult. He couldn’t 
follow Cleomenes with the singleness 
of obedience that had been his in the 
old days. That was weakness. He 
must not cling to life because it had 
now become so unutterably enriched. 
So much the greater gift he had to 
give to the purpose speaking through 
Cleomenes. 

Therucion entered with bowed 
head. 
‘I can’t go and you know I can’t 


go.’ 
He wept. Cleomenes took no 


notice of him, but leant forwards with 
his head in his hands. 

‘Come and sit down,’ said Pan- 
teus, no longer angry with Therucion. 
‘He knows you love him.’ 

Therucion took his seat and 
greedily gulped some wine, glowering 
round to intercept any smiles. But 
the others were subdued. Hippitas 
found that he could not concentrate 
on the letters of ink running neatly 
across the roll. The letters were too 
neat, the writer’s style too fluent. 
Life was so full of breaks; and yet it 
had its sweep and eloquence. It was 
easy to see the points where the effort 
of Cleomenes to abolish private 
property had failed; but there must 
also be a point where it succeeded, 
despite everything. Otherwise, how 
explain the greatness in the eyes of 
Cleomenes? What was failure? 

Pdnteus approached Cleomenes 
and laid a hand on his shoulder, 
speaking in a soft voice which the 
others could not catch. 

‘Must we all die?’ 

Cleomenes looked at him with 
darkened eyes, then smiled sadly. 

‘Do you love her very much?’ 
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‘As my life.’ 

‘Then take her and go. 
nothing to give you both.’ 

‘But there is something I love 
more than my life. You know I 
cannot go. And yet at times I lose 
heart.’ 

The face of Cleomenes hardened, 
grew bleak again. 

‘When you have utterly lost your 
heart, then you will find it. We must 
follow where the God leads us.’ 

‘And if no God leads me -—only 
love of a woman and love of a man?’ 

Cleomenes sat silent. Then he 
spoke more gently. “God spoke to me 
through the mouth of a woman once. 
If God speaks to you through my 
mouth, then you must follow. Other- 
wise go. There is nothing to stop 
you.’ 

The heart of Panteus weakened 
with pity and love for the woman who 
had come so far to find him. He had 
given her so little, whatever she said. 
But he couldn’t leave Cleomenes. 

Cleomenes went on_ speaking, 
addressing the whole group. 

‘Justice must yet rule the world. 


I have 


Our failure was nothing. I see the 
truth of it all sometimes. God suffers, 
and that is why we fail. But God is 


Justice, and Justice will yet rule the 
world. It is hard to understand. 
Sometimes it is very easy. I do not 
know. But whether it is hard or easy, 
it is all the same to me. I must go on. 
I ask no one to go with me, unless he 
also is compelled to go. God has 
many voices .. .’ 

His words dwindled away and he 
sat staring across the room, forgetting 
the twelve men who were now all his 
kingdom. 


A slave entered to announce 
Ptolemaios, son of Chrusermas. The 
Spartans stirred. Anything was a 
welcome diversion for men in their 
condition, even a visit from one of the 
courtiers. Panteus noticed with a 
slight jealousy that Cleomenes was 
pleased; then he rose and went out to 
join his wife upstairs. 

Cleomenes was pleased. He liked 
youth in its strength and grace; and 
Ptolemaios was an athlete, even if his 
father was one of the worthless 
favourites of the boy-king Philopator. 
Some day all the world would be 
strong and graceful. 

Therucion had regained his spirits 
and was trying to put his finger 
through an apple with a single thrust. 
The others were mocking and encourag- 
ing him. Hippitas, irritable and lame, 
had withdrawn to the side where light 
streamed through a small high window, 
and was reading the roll, moving his 
lips and screwing up his eyes. 

The Spartans greeted Ptolemaios 
with a shout and surrounded him, 
chafing. 

‘Look at the embroideries on his 
tunic. Why, we’ll have him carrying a 
parasol next. What’s the news from 
the world?’ 

‘It’s all very well for you old cam- 
paigners to jeer,’ laughed Ptolemaios. 
‘But you forget that we’ve ceased to be 
bloodthirsty in this part of the earth. 
We export corn and glassware instead 
of going to war.’ 

Cleomenes said nothing. There 
was a wisdom in what the boy said. 
But the reign of peace was not yet 
come. A man must fight for the 
truth, and justice alone could dictate 
the terms on which the reign of peace 
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would arrive; justice, not a profiteering 
Philopator. 

Ptolemaios shook off the others and 
seated himself beside Cleomenes. 

‘It’s ridiculous, this imprison- 
ment. Something will have to be 
done about it. My father’s doing his 
best. But the King’s so busy.’ 

He made a wry face. 

‘The flute-girls make too much 
noise,’ said Cleomenes, nodding his 
head. He took the hand of Ptole- 
maios kindly. “Tell me your thought 
of it all? Is it your idea of justice that 
the tinklings of a dancer’s bangles 
should be louder than the voice of 
righteousness?’ 

‘I could listen to you all day,’ 
said Ptolemaios half-earnestly, half- 
gaily. ‘But what would happen to 
me if I did? Already you’ve spoiled 
me for a court-career. Yesterday I 
tweaked the ear of a eunuch, and he 
squeaked; and I believe the reverbera- 
tion has already gone through six 
state-departments. No doubt after 
the requisite nine hundred and ninety- 
nine documents have been signed, 
countersigned, and docketed, I’ll be 
banished, fined, or made to attend all 
the court-parties on compulsion. See 
what you’ve done to me?’ 

Cleomenes smiled. 

‘This is a rich land, Egypt. Unlike 
my native land of Sparta. Rich in 
wheat and barley, and herbs, and 
plough-oxen, and flax and papyrus- 
reed, I mean. It could feed and clothe 
the hungry world, my friend. It is a 
pity that it feeds only a drunken boy 
and his mistress.’ 

Ptolemaios put his fingers to his 
ears. ‘Treason,’ he whispered. ‘Be- 
ware of your over-trustful tongue, 


Cleomenes, King of Sparta. It will 
lead you into mischief. All who listen 
do not love you as I do.’ 

He rose and began betting with 
the others. He said that he could 
clear the table, and challenged the 
Spartans to beat him. Amphares, the 
youngest Spartan, felt put on his 
mettle, and took up the challenge. 
The two youths kicked off their sandals, 
stripped, and drew lots. Amphares 
had to jump first. He ran up the 
room, jumped, and managed to clear 
the table, but not without landing 
awkwardly and twisting his ankle. 
It was then the turn of Ptolemaios. 
Taking a much shorter run, he came 
lightly up and cleared the table with 
ease. 

The Spartans could not hide the 
displeasure on their faces, but Cleo- 
menes applauded loudly, determined 
to force his men out of their ungen- 
erous attitude. Amphares, limping, 
approached Ptolemaios and grasped his 
forearm in friendly homage, and the 
others lost their discontent. They 
came crowding round, lifted Ptole- 
maios upon the table, and presented 
him with a silver goblet of wine. 

‘If this house was mine,’ said 
Cleomenes, ‘I’d tell you to take the 
cup. But since we are here as penni- 
less guests, we can offer you only 
the wine of our jailer. But no matter 
from whose cask it came, it was the 
Sun’s gift first.’ 

‘I drink to the Sun,’ said Ptole- 
maios with a bow, ‘and to Cleomenes. 
I drink to the free earth of Dionusos.’ 

The Spartans clamorously filled 
their cups, and drank; and Cleomenes 
also drank, thinking not of himself as 
part of the toast, but only of the free 
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spirit of life uttering itself equally in 
sunlight and human energy, and yet 
fettered, gnarled to evil ends. Nothing 
became what it set out to be. 

He looked up to see that Ptole- 
maios was saying good-bye. He liked 
the youth, his gaiety and athletic 
grace. Thus will the whole world be 
when children are born smiling. Was 
it all helpless? Yet if one individual 
could attain a gracious happiness, so 
could all. 

A great love for all men overcame 
him, even for the tipsy boy-king who 
had shut him up. So little was needed 
to set the world on the right path, to 
unclasp the strangling fingers of greed, 
to make all see that nothing mattered 
but health and endurance and justice 
and a day’s work in the sunlight. 
Towns were evil. 

There will be no sickness in that 
world, and the old will die smiling in 
their sleep. There will be no war. 

Sixteen long years of war and 
craft. That had been the penalty of 
Cleomenes for daring to proclaim the 
age of simplicity again. Yet there was 
that in him which loved the struggle, 
the brutal test of facing death, the 
summons of his followers to complete 
submission and renunciation. Was 
that where the flaw lay? ) 

‘Come and see me more often,’ 
he said to Ptolemaios. 

‘Soon you'll be free again,’ said 
Ptolemaios, taking his hand and press- 
ing it. ‘Your friends are working for 
you.’ 

Cleomenes was content. Somehow 
the wish to fight was passing from him 
in Alexandria. Fading into a deepen- 
ing wonder, a further inquiry for the 
reason of man’s birth and _ effort. 


Perhaps he had missed the leading 
motives in the complex society that 
was developing. He saw greed, and 
greed assuredly was evil; but perhaps 
out of the complexity a stronger 
love and faith would arise. Looking 
into the candid face of Ptolemaios, 
he believed at last that this was indeed 
the truth. He felt humble. He would 
learn everything anew. The boy- 
king and his courtiers were fellow- 
Greeks after all. They would not 
wantonly wish him evil. The world 
was good, and men loved one another. 

A few more jesting words were 
exchanged, and Ptolemaios went out. 

Cleomenes noticed a ring on the 
floor. It» had been dropped when 
Ptolemaios stripped for the jump. He 
rose and picked up the ring, finding it 
a signet-ring of silver with a sphinx 
seal cut in onyx. He hastened from 
the room to catch Ptolemaios before 
he left the building. 

The steps were covered with 
woollen rugs, and there was a painted 
curtain hung across the hall. Beyond 
the curtain was an improvised guard- 
house, where the soldiers of the King 
of Egypt watched the comings and 
goings of servants or visitors. Cleo- 
menes heard them talking, clattering 
their spear-ends on the mosaic. They 
were talking with Ptolemaios. 

Cleomenes had his hand on the 
curtain when he heard the voice of 
Ptolemaios. It was -a young, fresh 
voice that refused to be subdued, and 
Cleomenes heard clearly what was 
said. 

“Very good, my men. Keep a 
close watch, for you guard a wild 
beast.’ 

Cleomenes stood stiff with agony. 
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His heart leaped, and something within 
him died. The fierceness woke in his 
blood, the rage that had enjoyed the 
battles, that had thought of his king- 
dom merely as a militarist machine for 
the greater glory of Sparta. 

So Ptolemaios had come to spy, 
to take back the latest threat of the 
caged Spartan, to laugh in mockery 
as he told those fretful words to the 
tittering court of Philopator; to play 
with the ringlets of Agathoclea when 
Philopator was too drunk to notice; 
to lie and draw on the man who 
trusted him and who saw in him only 
the golden body of his youth, not the 
dark soul of ambition and weakness. 

Cleomenes found himself stifling. 
The rigidity went from his body, and 
he struggled for breath. A tremendous 
rage clove his mind with a blade of 
darkness, and he moved towards the 
curtain again. Once he laid his hands 
on Ptolemaios, nothing would make 
him let go. They might kill him, but 
Ptolemaios would also die. 

Then the rage ebbed, and the 
voice of his ancient purpose returned. 
The end was not yet. He must not 
throw away his life. His death must 
be a trumpet-call to slothful man, or 
an enduring accusation. He must die 
as the God willed, not as his tortured 
emotions demanded. 

Slowly, with lowered head, he 
returned to the hall. He resumed his 
seat and waited. Why was he so 
angry and hurt? Had he not always 
known that the greeds of city-life 
corrupted? He should have looked 
for nothing else. He should have had 
no trust save in his purpose, the voice 
of the God, the inspiring words that 
Agiatis, now dead in child-birth, had 


spoken in his arms. She had made him 
see the truth, and she had died through 
her love, she had died bringing into 
the world his children. Was he to fail 
her now? 

Panteus had come back from the 
women’s rooms upstairs; and he and 
the others noticed that a _ heavier 
gloom than usual had settled on 
Cleomenes. Only Hippitas, holding 
up the roll to catch the light fully and 
mumbling to himself, was unconcerned. 
He had had enough of adventuring, 
and wanted to do nothing but read 
henceforth. While one read, one 
seemed to hold the key to the truth of 
things, to be a conscious part of the 
human enigma; and therefore it was 
a pity that one had always to start 
reading another book and to suffer 
from sore eyes and to have one’s 
reading disturbed by a profane world. 

Cleomenes looked up. 

‘We are going to break out of 
here,’ he said in his most stubborn 
accents, staring at the men before him 
and making a rapid gesture as if 
tearing a curtain apart. 

The others burst into a shout of 
joy, and Hippitas, startled, dropped his 
roll, blinking. 

Cleomenes held up his hand. 
‘You must be quiet.’ 

They wished to question him, but 
knew that note of finality in his voice. 
They must leave‘him till he thought 
fit to-tell them more. Clustering 
round the table, they talked gleefully 
in repressed tones, glancing up every 
while with a furtive expectance at the 
head of the table where Cleomenes 
sat. They were sure that he meant to 
lead them out of Egypt, to devise a 
plan whereby they might sally from the 
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prison, make a dash for the quays, and 
seize aship. What plans he could have 
beyond that did not worry them as yet. 
They wanted to be out in the open. 
Cleomenes would find some way of 
gathering an army and _ invading 
Sparta to reclaim hisown. 

Panteus was the most delighted of 
all, for he would be able to take 
Rhodope with him. She would dress 
as a lad and run at his side till they 
raided the dockyards. Some day 
Cleomenes would regain Sparta, and 
then Panteus would have his home 
again, sharing it with Rhodope in the 
land they both loved. 

Cleomenes sat with his head in 
his hands. The darkness was clearing 
away. He could almost see now. 
Flares of enrapturing vision broke 
upwards, then subsided. Soon would 
come a calm certainty of purpose. 
He would know what it was that lay 
before him to do. That was all he 
wanted. When he knew, he would 
do it, whatever it was. 


Slowly, piece by piece, he un- 
folded the details of his plan, and the 
twelve Spartans saw in it the old 
strategical shrewdness of their general. 
Philopator had gone holidaying in 
river-barges to Canopos, to listen to 
music among the reeds. His absence 
could be used to beguile the guard of 
soldiers who kept the door of the 
house. One of the slaves was to be 
sent out and to return with news that 
he had a letter from the King for 
Cleomenes and that he had heard 
Cleomenes was to be set free. The 
guard would then overhear the 
Spartans rejoicing and drinking. Other 
slaves would be sent out to order large 


supplies of festal provisions, and relays 
of presents were to be delivered, the 
porters being instructed to declare 
that they were bringing gifts from the 
king to Cleomenes. 

For it was the custom that the king 
thus-sent provisions to a man whom he 
was freeing from imprisonment; and 
the soldiers would relax their discipline, 
drinking and eating of the provisions 
sent down to them from the board of 
the man whom they should be guarding. 

The twelve Spartans worked zea- 
lously, eager for the hour when they 
would once more be aboard ship with 
Cleomenes, escaped from Egypt, 
making a bid, however desperate, for 
the country of their birth. Cleomenes 
said little, except to direct the prepara- 
tions. 

All went as he had arranged. The 
presents arrived. With garlanded head 
he offered sacrifice and feasted among 
his twelve followers, and the soldiers of 
the guard laid aside their spears and 
unbuckled their swordbelts to eat of the 
roasted lamb and to drink deep of the 
Syrian wine. The feasting went on all 
that night; and next morning the 
Spartans held a council, thirteen men, 
with the wife of Panteus and the 
mother of Cleomenes sitting among 
them at the table. 

They sang the Spartan battle- 
songs of Turtaios and drinking-songs 
that they had learned at camps pitched 
all over Hellas; and they laughed and 
wrestled, thinking of the ship that 
would soon be theirs, and the fear in 
the world when it was rumoured that 
Cleomenes was at large again, seeking 
for his kingdom. 

Cleomenes drank, but, as ever, was 
unaffected by the wine. His muscles 
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tautened, and the voices of the wine in 
his blood were as an unruly rabble 
which he could quell by the mere 
tensity of his unregarding will. 

A slave entered and whispered to 
Therucion, who rose and gestured for 
silence. 

‘My man tells me that one of the 
slaves who knows everything has gone 
out. To see his girl —so he said. Ifhe 
has gone to betray us, it is time we set 
to work.’ 

Cleomenes spoke without rising. 

‘Listen to me.’ 

The others sat still, frightened by 
something distant and eerie in his voice. 
They knew that they were about to hear 
from him words they did not wish to 
hear. Their joy died into anxiety, and 
suddenly life grew intolerably oppres- 
sive, entangled, no longer a single- 
hearted adventure. 

‘We are not leaving Egypt.’ 

They gasped and stirred angrily. 
Therucion spoke in tones of slow 
despair. 

‘Then you give up the attempt?’ 

‘No.’ 

The voice of Cleomenes was calm, 
but filled with a passionate intensity. 
It invaded the minds of his listeners, 
chilling them, but gripping them pain- 
fully. 

‘Have pity on us and speak out 
your mind.’ 

Panteus felt lost again, hopeless, 
still leaning against Rhodope, his deep- 
bosomed wife whose hair was as yellow 
as his own. Cleomenes turned to him 
with suffering eyes. 

‘I told you that we were to break 
out of here. That is what we have to 
do. We must call on the citizens to 
rise and become free.’ 


Therucion laughed scornfully. 

‘The Alexandrians! A_ putrid 
mixture of Egyptian, Greek, and Jew! 
What can they know of freedom? I tell 
you that I for one won’t go with you on 
such a fool’s errand.’ 

‘Listen to the King,’ said Hippitas, 
astonished at his own voice. 

There was silence for a while, and 
then Cleomenes spoke again. 

‘I have learned something that I 
did not know. We sought to bring 
freedom to Sparta alone. That is why 
we failed. Until all the states are free, 
one state cannot return to the ways of 
justice. That is why we failed. So 
much I know.’ 

His eyes sought out the lined face 
of his grey-haired mother. She nodded 
to him. 

‘But Sparta—— cried Panteus, his 
heart wrung; for to him Sparta was a 
deep-bosomed woman with yellow hair. 
‘I thought you loved Sparta and wished 
to see her great and free.’ 

‘That was so,’ said Cleomenes, 
‘and I did right, being King of Sparta, 
even though what I did was doomed to 
failure. For I have failed. I was 
embittered by that. I sought for the 
flaw in myself and in the world. I 
blamed myself for ambition and I said 
that greed had too deeply tainted the 
blood of the world. And I was wrong. 
Neither myself nor the world was to 
blame. It was the suffering of God...’ 

His voice died away, and his head 
sank over his breast. 

It was what the others had dreaded, 
the moment of his possession when he 
spoke things they could not understand. 
At such a moment they wanted to shout 
out and bid him stop his mouth, for his 
words were terrible and shameful as 
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blasphemy. They felt as if every merci- 
ful covering was stripped from their 
lives and they were called upon to enter 
into a stark light of judgment. Under 
that stark light they would be impelled 
to promise things from which they 
would flee at ordinary times — impossible 
things. 

Cleomenes raised his head and 
went on. 

‘We are in Egypt now, and our 
task is here. The voice of God changes, 
and that is the most difficult thing of all. 
I do not know what the end is to be. 
That is not for us to ask. Though my 
heart yearns for Sparta, like all your 
hearts, yet here is the task that is given 
to us.’ 

Panteus spoke in a strained voice of 
appeal. 

‘It’s too much, Cleomenes. We’re 
ready to die with you if need be, but 
put us to work where we can see the 
meaning of things... ” 

‘That’s exactly how I feel,’ said 
Therucion, banging the table with his 
cup. The others moved uneasily. 

Hippitas spoke, again marvelling 
at his voice. “The God is everywhere. 
Moreover, so are Sun and Earth, the 
best of the Gods, maybe the only ones. 
I see no reason why we should not fight 
here.’ 

Cleomenes looked at him tenderly. 
Then he addressed the others. 

‘Let those who are not with me, 
rise and go.’ 

Therucion stood up determinedly; 
but Pausias made one last effort to 
bring Cleomenes to see reason as it was 
seen by his followers. 

‘These people don’t want your 
freedom. .They want only to live their 
domestic lives under the protection of 


the State. What do they care if a fool 
or a drunkard is at the head of things 
as long as the form of government does 
its work? They want freedom to build 
their homes, not freedom to shape the 
State. Who are we to say that they’re 


not right? It’s different in Sparta. 
That’s our own land... ’ 
Cleomenes stared ahead with 


stony eyes, not listening. Pausias 
ended, throwing out his hands despon- 
dently. He rose and joined Therucion, 
followed by the others, except Hippitas. 
Panteus_ half-rose, bent over, and 
whispered to Rhodope. She shook her 
head and he sank down again, his head 
over her breasts. She folded him 
proudly in her arms. 

Cratesiclea looked at her son. 

‘Maybe all that you say is not clear 
to me, and maybe it is not all clear to 
yourself. But you have spoken what is 
in your heart, and though an old 
woman is of no use in a street-fight, I 
give you my blessing. I am too old, my 
son, to think of other lands than Sparta, 
but maybe what you have in your heart 
is only another way of serving Sparta 
after all; and however that my be, Iam 
content.’ 

Therucion bit savagely at his nails. 

‘Do you mean, Cleomenes, that 
you'll go out into the street with no 
more than these two men, and one of 
them half lame?’ 

Cleomenes turned to him, and this 
time his eyes were serene. 

‘I shall go out with these two men, 
and my heart will overflow with grati- 
tude that life has been so good to me.’ 

‘I can’t let you do it alone,’ said 
Therucion. ‘May God curse me for a 
fool, but Pll stay with you.’ 

He swaggered back to his seat. 
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‘Give me some more wine.’ 

Amphares stared white-faced at 
Cleomenes. 

‘You’re our King. I can’t go.’ 

He returned to the table, the others 
with him. 

Hippitas looked round the table. 
He seemed to have read all about it 
somewhere in a book. It was the tale 
of an antique hero, not something 
occurring in the civilized city of Alex- 
andria. That was why he had to stay 
to the end. He had read it all before, 
and yet he didn’t know how the story 
ended. This time no noisy inter- 
ruptions must take his mind from the 
reading. If Cleomenes had been pre- 
vented from carrying out his plan, it 
would have been like finding the end of 
the roll torn away, so that the heroic 
story was left wretchedly with no end 
and no meaning. 

Cleomenes drank with steady hand. 

‘I'll explain what we have to do, 
briefly, for there is no time to lose.’ 


It was nearing noon. The guards 
had been kept up all night and had 
dropped asleep, heavy with wine and 
food. Their spears were piled in sheaf 
by the outer door. They had unlaced 
their corselets and dropped their swords 
on the floor. Now they lay with open 
mouths snoring on the benches or the 
rugs. The Spartans had slept after 
midnight, bidding their trusted servants 
to drink and sing and make as much 
noise as possible, to deceive the guards; 
and the servants had enjoyed the task. 
The guards had been deceived. 

Panteus had been thinking. Per- 
haps there was hope after all. The 
troops of Philopator were mercenaries, 
mostly Greeks. Many of them were 


men from Southern Greece; some had 
doubtless served under Cleomenes in 
past campaigns; and one and all must 
hold the name of Cleomenes in admira- 
tion. Why should they not be roused 
to revolt? They could have no sense of 
loyalty towards their paymaster, the 
Ptolemaic Lord of Egypt. 

Surely that was the hope. There 
lay the plan of the reticent Cleo- 
menes. 

But Panteus did not dare to ask, 
lest he should. see in the eyes of Cleo- 
menes once more that distracted look 
and hear him speak dark words that 
gave to life a significance too great for 
a man to bear. Panteus wanted to 
say, ‘Ask me to die with you, and I’ll 
die. Ask me because I love you, not 
because of this God of yours.’ 

He clasped Rhodope in his arms, 
and said nothing, either to her or to 
Cleomenes. His love was simple and 
needed no words. Both Rhodope and 
Cleomenes knew the meaning of his 
love without words. Why then speak 
of duties beyond a man’s vision? 

‘Come now,’ said Cleomenes, and 
they followed him down the steps. 

The two women stood on the 
landing above and watched. Cleo- 
menes parted the curtain, passed 
through, and his twelve men passed 
through after him. The women in the 
background heard the sound of rattling 
arms, the drunken snorts of the dis- 
turbed sleepers, the excited murmurs 
of the men arming. They turned and 
rested in one another’s arms, the old 
mother of Cleomenes and the young 
wife of Panteus. 

‘Death is not hard,’ said the old 
woman. ‘I say it though I’m old, and 
the old cling to life more than the 
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young. It is not hard for women who 
love the men that we love.’ 

Rhodope shuddered. ‘I can’t bear 
to think of him dying after the years 
have made him so beautiful, and I have 
borne him no child.’ 

The men had finished arming 
themselves. The guards were awaken- 
ing. One of them rose and was 
knocked down. The shapes wavered 
beyond the curtain. Then, with a 
charging yell, the Spartans had left the 
house and dashed into the street. 

The women turned and withdrew, 
their arms about one another. 

Out in the street the Spartans 
stood for a moment, as if coming into 
fierce light after weeks of darkness. 
They waved their weapon and sang. 
There were only a few passers in the 
street, for it lay in a residential district 
towards the Palace Quarter. Time 
would be wasted there. They wanted 
to reach the crowded areas and call on 
the Alexandrians to rise and become a 
free people, throwing off the despotism 
of their ruler and his endless officials, 
discarding the greed that made such 
officials necessary, discovering in their 
hearts the core of manhood that died 
utterly only when a man lay in his 
tomb. 

‘Follow me,’ said Cleomenes, and 
sped down the street. 

The others ran behind him, grimly 
silent. At the corner Cleomenes halted 
to get his bearings more clearly. 

Hippitas groaned. ‘I can’t run 
with this leg of mine. Pmnouse. I'll 
only ruin things for you. Who will stab 
me between the ribs? My own hand’s 
too shaky.’ 

‘No need for that,’ shouted Theru- 
cion. He ran into the roadway and 


grasped the mane of an approaching 
horse. The horse reared and threw its 
rider, a fashionably-dressed Alexan- 
drian. Therucion leaped on its back, 
quieted it, and rode it to the corner 
where his friends waited. Then he dis- 
mounted and helped Hippitas into the 
daintily-chased saddle. 

Already the group had attracted 
attention. Further up the roadway a 
crowd had collected, watching with 
bewildered interest. 

‘If you’re men,’ called Therucion, 
‘get your swords and come with us. 
To-day Alexandria is a free city.’ 

With wails the crowd turned and 
fled. After them ran the Spartans, 
keeping pace with Hippitas on the 
horse. Into a main street they burst, 
shouting, preceded by a mob of fugi- 
tives. People fell over and were 
trampled in the press. Barrows and 
litters were lying splintered. Shop- 
keepers frenziedly tried to shut up their 
shops. Women screamed and rushed 
into the nearest doors. 

Cleomenes leaped ahead and lifted 
a child from under the pawing hooves 
of the horse of Hippitas. Holding the 
child up, he looked round in vain for 
the mother. He placed the child safely 
at, the side of the street, and then 
rejoined his Spartans. 

They gazed on the disordered 
scene. There was no hope of appealing 
to such a terrified herd. 

‘To the Palace!’ shouted Cleo- 
menes, and the Spartans turned up 
the road, led by Cleomenes and 
Hippitas on his horse. They had for- 
gotten all their doubts about the 
exploit. They felt only the joy of 
action, and ran without effort, loping 
easily like men used to running all day. 
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Everywhere they were greeted by 
screams and flight. But the noise and 
turmoil was merely an obscure stimulus 
to their exalted spirits. Whatever was 
before them to do, that they would do 
with laughter and fury. The swords 
were as light in their hands as staffs of 
papyrus-reed. But it was the enemy 
that would snap in two at striking-time, 
not the swords. Ai! 

They reached an outlying wing of 
the huge royal buildings; and Cleo- 
menes knew why he had led his men 
in this direction. It was here that 
young Ptolemaios had his rooms. 

Cleomenes stared at the men who 
were jostling out into the portico. 
Yes, there was Ptolemaios, lured by 
the uproar, keen to miss nothing of the 
excitement. 

Rage leaped within Cleomenes, 
and the sword lifted in his hand. 
The sword felt like a twisting snake to 
his tightening muscles. 

‘The wild beast is free!’ he cried, 
and struck Ptolemaios down. 

Then he looked at the youth dying 
in the dust, moaning and puzzled; 
and pity rose in him, an acrid wave of 
nausea. Then that was the end of 
pity, and the end of all vengeance. 
He knelt down and took the dying 
youth in his arms and kissed him, and 
laid the body carefully on the ground. 

Everyone else had fled. 

‘Where are we to go?’ asked 
Panteus, jealous for a moment of 
Ptolemaios, jealous of his death. 

‘To the state-prison,’ replied 
Cleomenes. ‘We will loose the prisoners 
and make them the nucleus of our 
forces.’ 

But as they turned they saw a 
detachment of soldiers headed by an 


officer in a two-horsed chariot and 
advancing up the road. Without 
waiting for an order the Spartans 
hurled themselves against the oncomers. 

‘I bid you to desist and keep the 
peace of the city,’ began the officer, 
rising in his chariot. Then the 
Spartans were upon him and his men. 
He was torn from the chariot and flung 
under the trampling hooves of his 
frightened horses. The charging wedge 
of the Spartans drove through the 
line of guards, turned, and drove 
through them again. Then the guards 
fled, leaving ten men dead or dying in 
the roadway. 

‘Now to the prison,’ 
Cleomenes. 

The Spartans set off, loping down 
the road once more. But fugitives 
from the skirmish had already reached 
the prison, and the outer doors were 
closed and barred. The Spartans 
hurled themselves against the wood 
and hacked at it with their swords, 
but the iron bolts and studs made it 
impossible to cut through. They 
climbed up on one another’s shoulders, 
but the walls were too high. Fire 
alone could break the doors down, 
but they had no fire. 

Undiscouraged, they retired down 
the road, again seeking the heart of 
the city. Now all the shops and 
houses were closed and shuttered, and 
the roads were strewn with garments 
and bits of shopping, fruit from stalls, 
and overturned loads. Somewhere a 
trumpet was pealing in alarm. 
Through the upper windows citizens 
peered in panicked curiosity at the 
band of madmen running past. 

The Spartans had moved about so 
quickly that people imagined several 
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bands had been seen. ‘The report 
grew that hundreds of brigands were 
loose in the city. Brigands shouting 
of freedom. Madmen. 

Cleomenes was growing distraught 
at the solitude with which they found 
themselves surrounded. How could 
he ever rouse these creatures who fled 
at his approach and refused to listen 
to his words? Was he indeed a wild 
beast to them? 

The Spartans had entered the 
great Canopic Street that ran through 
Alexandria from east to west, lined 
with expensive shops and elegant dwell- 
ings. But still no one came to hear 
their message. At last, reaching a 
square, Cleomenes called on his men 
to halt. He was determined to give 
the Alexandrians every chance to 
share in the redemption that he 
offered. If they feared him when he 
came hurrying along, perhaps they 
would lose their fear if he stood still 
and waited for them. 

He ascended a stone tribunal 
made for the use of the Public Crier. 
His Spartans stood about the base, 
eleven on foot and leaning on their 
swords, one man sitting on horseback, 
calming a scared horse. 

‘My friends,’ he cried, and his 
voice sounded strange and toneless in 
the empty square. ‘Listen to me.’ 

He knew that behind the shutters 
and the curtains of the houses people 
were listening, cowards who hid from 
the one choice that would come their 
way on earth. His was the voice that 
would shame them all. <A profound 
pride swelled his spirit, not for his 
own part in the doing and the speak- 
ing, but for the honour of being chosen 
by the God to speak and to do. 


‘On this day a world dies and a 
world is born. Listen to me. I give 
you all freedom. Freedom not only 
from the tyrant and the usurer, but 
freedom from the lust and the greed 
that have given the tyrant and the 
usurer their power. By our sins are 
we weak, and our sin is covetousness. 
All sins are found in that one sin. I 
proclaimed the truth to Sparta, and 
after sixteen years of battle I am a king 
without a land, a man without a 
home. So now I speak to you all, 
Spartans and Alexandrians alike.’ 

His voice died away, and he 
waited for a response. 

There was silence in the square. 
Beneath him rested his twelve men, 
waiting to be attacked. Hippitas 
leant forward and patted the neck of 
his horse. The roll of life was worth 
reading; there would be no break 
across the roll of Cleomenes; it would 
be a tale told right to the end. 

Cleomenes waited, sure of the 
God. There was silence. The whole 
city of Alexandria, with its hundreds 
of thousands of inhabitants, seemed a 
city of the dead. 

They were men cast out, con- 
demned without a hearing. They 
prowled up and down the streets, 
calling on all they saw; but they saw 
very few. Only an occasional strag- 
gler who grew demoralized at the 
sight of them. The dockyards were 
shut and set with guards. So were the 
city gates. But no one dared to 
attack the thirteen Spartans. The 
city-general was dead and no one liked 
to take the initiative. Uncertain of 
their troops, the officers contented 
themselves with garrisoning the public 
buildings and barring the doors. Mes- 
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senger after messenger had been sent 
to the court holidaying at Canopos, to 
the minister Sosibios and the boy-king 


Philopator. It was simplest to wait 
for further orders. 
So Cleomenes and his twelve 


followers terrorized the populous city 
of Alexandria, and hundreds _ of 
thousands quaked behind their shut- 
ters because thirteen men had dared 
to proclaim Freedom in the streets. 

At last the Spartans took some 
fruit from a broken barrow and went 
into the Park, the Paneion. There 
they climbed the hillock and sat down 
on the steps of the Shrine, eating 
calmly. Below them was stretched the 
silent city. 

‘Are we left alone alive on the 
earth?’ asked Panteus. ‘Or are we 
mad?’ 

‘We are neither,’ said Cleomenes. 
‘But we are men born before their 
day.’ 

A voice answered. 
born before his day.’ 

Relieved to find that at least one 
man had the courage to address them, 
the Spartans turned to stare at the 
beggarly figure that had come across 
the grass by another path. Then they 
saw that the man, though in rags, 
was no beggar. He walked with 
dignity and carried the scrip of the 
wandering Cynic preacher. 

Cleomenes turned to him gravely. 
‘Why then is it that we are sitting 
here?’ 

‘You act according to your nature,’ 
replied the Cynic, ‘and so do the men 
of Alexandria. Cleomenes, I have 
come to see you die.’ 

Cleomenes looked down again 
on the deserted city and heard the 


‘No man is 


cowering silence of menace in the city 
which he had summoned to freedom, 
and he laughed, with a resolution 
neither gay nor bitter. 

‘Death is always within our choice. 
That I learned from my master. 
Death and virtue.’ 

‘I am one who lives only to 
analyze words,’ said the Cynic quietly, 
resting on his staff. ‘For it is by words 
that man is sustained, not by food or 
divine reason; and all sin and error 
are the result of a wrong use of words.’ 

Cleomenes spoke to his followers, 
almost as if asking their permis- 
sion. 

‘I have a mind to talk with this 
man.’ 
The Spartans nodded and settled 
down on their seats of stone. They 
felt lifted out of things, aloof yet 
curious. They too were inclined to 
talk and listen. It was such a little 
while before they died. Their palms 
were hot and chafed where they had 
gripped the swords. Now they dropped 
the swords on the pavement, and lolled 
at ease. What had been the meaning 
of their deed? 

“You have spoken of freeing men,’ 
said the Cynic. Cleomenes bowed 
his head in assent, and the Cynic 
went on. ‘I see two words there, 
freedom and men. Either those two 
words must coincide or you have 
proclaimed a lie. Did you mean that 
all men were to be free, slave and 
freeborn, Greek and barbarian?’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Cleomenes, 
frowning. ‘I thought only of Greeks.’ 

‘Consider your terms,’ replied the 
Cynic. ‘Is man distinct from Greek? 
Does the Greek alone open his mouth 
at birth and wail?’ 
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‘He has the blood of his fathers,’ 
said Therucion angrily. 

‘Peace,’ said Cleomenes in mild 
tones. ‘There is truth in what the 
preacher says. It seems to me now to 
be what the God said, but I did not 
hear it all. Perhaps that is why we 
failed.’ 

‘Have you failed?’ asked the Cynic, 
tracing a circle on the ground with his 
staff. ‘And if you had used your words 
as I have now analyzed them, would 
that have called one more man to your 
side?’ 

‘No,’ said Cleomenes slowly. “The 
truth was in my words, though I did 
not know it all. Yet what you say 
does but make even darker this deed 
of ours. For all men must be free or 
the God is a liar; and yet men have 
fled from my voice that offered 
freedom.’ 

‘You offered too much, or too 
little.’ 

Panteus knew what the Cynic 
meant. The men who had fled 
wanted to be free to toil for their 
families; to build with the best of their 
powers in the security that the present 
state of things promised. Beyond 
oppression and injustice they saw the 
hope of earning enough to keep a 
home intact, to possess wife and chil- 
dren and the comfort of a hearth. 
The virtue of Cleomenes was a soldier’s 
virtue. It threw off all ties at the 
trumpet-call, put aside parent and 
child, saw only the duty of strength 
and obedience to the inner voice. 

Cleomenes himself was shaken for 
a moment, then he smiled and his 
smile deepened into a subtle happiness. 
He had thought that he would make 
his gesture and that if it failed, the 


failure would be with those who failed 
to respond; that the death of the 
liberators would be the accusation of 
their betrayers. But now things seemed 
different. There was no accusation, 
only the sense of standing on a windy 
mountain-top under the stars, deaf to 
the withdrawn earth of fear. 

‘We have not failed. We are men, 
who abide our test; and the end is not 
yet.’ 

His voice rang with a poignant 
urgency, a plea and a command. 

The Cynic moved back and stood 
leaning against the wall, feeling very 
tired. He did not want to say any 
more, being filled with a dragging pity 
that cried “out against all his creeds. 
But he had to speak again. 

‘Among all the men on earth, 
Cleomenes, there are no men free, 
except myself, who desire nothing at 
all, and you who have desired every- 
thing. Farewell for ever.’ 

He covered his face, for he felt 
an intruder now on emotions that 
were not for him. He had seen the 
excitement that was kindling among 
the Spartans, as if the last words of 
Cleomenes had laid hold of them and 
stirred them to a new fortitude. 

They were looking at Cleomenes. 

Panteus rose to his feet, stag- 
gering. He felt drawn up by unseen 
hands. He wanted to weep for the 
lost breasts of Rhodope, her tender 
hands, her clear eyes. But something 
was changing in him, like a rack of 
storm-clouds, glorying. 

“Cleomenes, King of Sparta,’ he 
called in a hoarse voice. ‘Cleomenes, 
King of the Earth.’ 


Then he kissed Cleomenes on the 
cheek. 
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The others rose and did as he had 
done. 

They had forgotten the silent city, 
the utter lack of response to their 
appeals, the loneliness of their failure. 
They had failed to free Alexandria, 
but they had freed themselves. They 
owned with absolute love the earth 
that they were about to leave. Fatigue, 
lack of sleep, the battle-stress, wine, 
the rapturous mystery of words and 
gestures that fitted into a burning 
symbolism of victory and renuncia- 
tion — all these elements combined to 
drug them with an exaltation. For 
they were on the edge of death, 
already giddy with the wind of that 
descent in their hair; falling, yet 
sustained. 

Cleomenes stood exultant in his 
pride. 

Had not he and his men at last 
put aside all greed? Was not their 
love of the earth purged of cruelty 
and rapacious envy? They had loved 
Sparta, because it was the earth, their 
bodies. Freedom was the possession 
of one’s body, its energies redeemed 
from all that breeds poison in the blood. 
Things were as they should be. 

I am at the end of the roll, 
thought Hippitas, and it has been good 
to read, and now I am almost part of 
the Mystery that I celebrate; now the 
priest becomes the god. 

He was glad that they had not 
killed him when he was compelled 
to cry out. He had wanted to see the 
consecrating end, to hear the words of 
purpose. 

Cleomenes roused himself. 

‘It is time for us to die.’ 

Their freedom would be lost if 
they were captured. Sosibios would 


have them impaled, flayed, racked, 
burned. They must die now to 
preserve their freedom, to leave its 
message distinct. . They must climb 
with the moment, high. 

They thought of the things that 
they had wanted; a house, a woman, a 
farm in the hills, an olive-grove, 
books, a gymnasium, a city strong and 
beautiful, built in stone. With agony 
of regret they thought; and then the 
images of all the things they had 
wanted became part of the great 
moment of farewell. The wife was 
embraced, and the house inhabited; 
the trees thickened with fruit, and the 
city of enduring stone was built. 

They collected their swords again; 
and Hippitas, fearing for the weakness 
of his arm, asked that they should kill 
him first; and they killed him. Then 
the others were killed, one after the 
other, smiling, till only Panteus and 
Cleomenes were left. Then Cleo- 
menes smiled at Panteus, and they 
stood for a while looking into each 
other’s eyes, forgetting everything. 
But at last Cleomenes remembered 
‘and touched his left side with his 
fingers, and Panteus stabbed him. 

Then Panteus, being the only one 
left, laid out the others decently and 
pricked each man with the dagger to 
make sure that he was dead; and when 
he pricked Cleomenes in the ankle, 
Cleomenes twisted and turned over 
on his back. So Panteus, seeing 
that he was not quite dead, kissed 
him, and sat down at his side. After 
a time he saw that Cleomenes was 
dead indeed, and covered him with 
his cloak, and stabbed himself in 
the heart so that he fell over the body 
of Cleomenes. 
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The Cynic, seated on his ledge of 
stone, did not move. He was weeping. 
Why should he weep for men who 
acted on the madness of impulse and 
could not stand aside to find wisdom 
in the slow withdrawal from all the 
bonds of love and power that snared 
man to the world? There was no 
room for tears in his philosophy, yet 
he often wept, begging his way and 
sharing his crusts with other beggars 
who were not driven by the need to 
analyze the strange conjunctions of 
words. 

What, he asked himself, was the 
certainty that had gathered in the 
spirits of these men? Was it the faith 
that they had become part of the race? 
that their effort, once made, was 


eternal, echoing into the future until 
it found its full explication in the com- 
pleting effort of other men? Was it 
only an intoxication of the moment, a 
compensating lie? Words, always 
words... 

The Cynic, vowed to poverty and 
celibacy, wondered; and his heart was 
dark with a dreadful desolation. He 
envied the people of Alexandria who 
were huddling in their houses, slaves 
to the family-bond, to the love of wife 
and children, to the need of toiling and 
chaffering for money. 

Dusk crept down over the crowded 
silent city, drawing a kindly shroud 
over the temple-pavement where the 
twelve Spartans lay dead about their 
King. 
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STATUES 


ACH life is a_ posture. 
In the blaze of experience we unfold 
as a flower, or, like some dancer of the 
Orient, with averted head and lowered 
eyes we bend to our final attitude. 
These merging movements are the 
sum of our cycle. They are what we 
do in the face of life, and what life 
does to us. One slow movement is a 
lifetime’s comment and response. With 
rooted feet each body utters its single 
syllable. One may slowly rise to full 
height and with arms upstretched stare 
wide-eyed into the truth that blinds 
and will not be discerned. Another 
with slow consummation passes his 
hand over his body’s full vitality; or, 
quivering with an alertness so intense 
that all movement is stilled, a third 
stands with closed eyes unable to 
bear more than his own sentiency. 
A fourth yields to the tenderness she 
feels bathing her until, finding its 
source, she holds her hand as a cup 
at her own heart. A fifth denies in 
favour of a harmony that eludes, yet 
must exist, and is sought for, strained 
after by the listening eyes and negating 
sway of the head. Others lie for ever 
crouched in terror, lips twitching in 
propitiating grimace; others snarl as 
from the mouth of a cave, or whirl 
endlessly to pounce on the menace 
approaching from behind; or else 


they swell and boom to allay their 
own. fears with their own noise, and 
each is convinced that theirs was the 
inevitable movement dictated by the 
notes of the reality they heard. But 
along with conviction runs the desire 
to be in unison with someone else, for 
if the notes heard and answered to 
were real for another, then the thing 
they sought and lied and died in 
following was perhaps real and not a 
shadow of themselves. 


SPECTRUMS 


We are as caught in our outlines 
as though we were crystals and our 
refractions of experience were limited 
by the number of our facets. We act 
as spectrums breaking life into qualities 
as light into colours, for what are 
colours but qualities of light, and 
what are qualities but degrees of life, 
and what is life but light? There is a 
point of emotional intensity where one 
feels not a quality but light itself. 
Then time and entity lose their hold. 
Consciousness is so freed from time 
that it packs a blast of experience into 
something too small to be measured as 
time. Time is perception of aspects. 
It is the zero’s awareness of positive 
and negative. If we attempt to 
resolve the two into one, we fall as 
helpless as a tortoise on its back, 
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waving at the sky where we have 
placed our symbol of unity. 


SIGNALS 


I have caught a glimpse of law. 
I have sensed the movement of the 
world. That which relinquishes some- 
thing in becoming form was for a 
moment clear to me. I almost know 
or I half remember. Law signals to 
me in the shape of a shell, in the mathe- 
matical branching of an araucaria, in 
the centrifugal unfolding of the chry- 
santhemum’s petals. Energy makes 
itself visible, motion shows me _ its 
pattern, and I pulse with the motion 
that paused in the pattern. Then the 
energy ebbs from my sight and I am 
left with form which puzzles me 
because it is so separate. It tricks me 
into doubting the reality of that which 
slowed into form, so real is form itself. 
Actuality seems an illusion main- 
tained beyond the limit of the pos- 
sible. The strain is intolerable as I 
wait in this breathless stillness of hard 
outline. Held prisoner in the sleep of 
living, 1 am numb with having half 
known the unknowable. 


ACTUALITY 


I look in at actuality as into a 
brightly lighted room full of people all 
strange tome. I step inside pleased at 
the variety I see, wondering at the air 
of solidity everyone wears. I cannot 
follow what is said, for so much seems 
to be taken for granted that I am con- 
strained at having come too late to 
ever understand. If I am addressed 
I glance to the right and left in search 
of a place where I may the better 


receive the remark, so little do I know 

what to do with it. No one sees the _ 
wide-open door through which I came, 

and so dazzled am I by the great dis- 

crepancy between there and here 

that, though I know my reality is close 

behind, I cannot tell of it. If I turned 

I could tell it all, but I cannot turn, 

I am held as in a nightmare. I must 

find order in this bright, disturbing 

room. But it was order that I left 

outside in that whirling darkness. 

This is chaos. Suddenly frightened I 

try to escape by conforming quickly 

lest I be kept too long. I name 

things, I call a shade a thing in itself, 

I declare opposites to be something 

more than’ relations, I am in a net 

and I am desperate. Will more be 

asked of me than my voice and hands? 

Surely I shall not have to give all of 
myself? I move slowly backwards 

until I stand at the very edge of that 

which is exit and entrance. My foot 

is on the threshold and I feel the great 

rhythms circling just outside the door, 

but I am gripped by the agony of 
choosing. Which way shall I turn? 

Which way? 


PREDICAMENT 


I have become inextricably en- 
tangled in a mechanical doll. Some 
say the doll is me, but that is absurd, 
though I admit that I am embarrass- 
ingly implicated. I must be so lightly 
attached, yet I cannot shake myself 
loose. It is possible that I have in 
some way become connected with the 
machinery. The discrepancy between 
the doll and me is so great that there is 
something peculiarly annoying in the 
conspiracy everyone seems to be in to 
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pretend that our connection is natural. 
My entire energy is consumed in pro- 
testing that the arrangement is not of 
my making, and what should be clear 
to everyone is that it places me at a 
disadvantage. I have had moments 
of thinking that the thing was going to 

e 


run down, but now that it has gone so 
far and led me into many equivocal 
situations, so that I am flustered and 
can hardly remember where I do 
rightly belong, I ask you to where, in 
case the thing should stop, to where 
could I jump? 
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Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke: 
As the loud blast that rends the skwes 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
Rule Britannia: AV. 


A birthday, a birth 

On English earth 

Restores, restore will, has restored 

To England’s story 

The directed calm, the actual glory. 
Rule Britannia: RV. 


I 


Ox of the few things in our 
age that strikes me as being really new 
is its metre. 


Quan la douss’ aura venta 
Deves vostre pais: 

M’ es vejaire qu’ eu senta 
Odor de Paradis. 


A icel jor que la dolor fu grans, 
Et la bataille orrible en Aliscans. 


Aspice, Christicola, quae dignatio. 


For eight centuries Europe went on 
writing to those tunes, or something 
like them, and on the whole we wrote 
them better than anyone else. We are 
still writing them: 


1 Aspects of Modern Poetry, by Edith Sitwell ; 
A Hope for Poetry, by C. Day Lewis. 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 
And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


One would not be surprised to find that 
movement in Akenside, or this in Mr. 
Eliot: 


O my loved England, when with thee 
Shall I sit down to part no more, 

Far from this pale, discoloured sea, 
That sleeps upon the reedy shore? 


Why then have we begun, suddenly it 
appears, to write also to the tune of 


Midday, the sloped watershed of light, 

Parts the morning, the long faunal 
hours 

Stay talking in the woods, for now one 
hears 

Clang of sword and trumpet from the 
hard leaves 

Hitting out, loud glittering, in the 
sharp falling light, 

Spilled like thrown water. 


The archeologists have a canon that 
artifacts develop through an infinite 
sequence of infinitesimal changes, and 
that if at any point a gap, or a leap, 
appears, then some outer influence 
must have been at work. The stock of 
the crossbow grows into the stock of the 
rifle along an unbroken curve of 
adaptation; but Turks take to bowlers 
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because the Ghazi wills it. From 
Sidney to Mr. Yeats there is no point 
in English poetry at which one is 
conscious of any breach. Here one is 
aware of a revival, there of an anticipa- 
tion: of development all the time, some- 
times rapid, sometimes slow. But the 
ground tone is always the same. Then 
with Hopkins, Doughty and Bridges, 
this ground tone seems to die away. I 
am not questioning the ‘magnificence’ 
of these verses: 


Their names are not written in bronze 
Nor their rowing sticks set with 
Elpenor’s: 
Nor have they mound by seabord, 
That saw never the olives under 
Sparta 
With the leaves green and then not 
green; 
The click of light in their branches; 
That saw not the bronze hall nor the 
ingle, 
Nor lay there with the Queen’s 
waiting maids. 


Only, if I had encountered them 
written out as prose, I should have 
guessed that they were a clever school- 
boy’s rendering from Leconte de Lisle. 
I should not have supposed that he 
was writing verse, still less that he was 
‘ennobling and transmuting all vain 
human ambition, sounding so hideously 
through the blustering voices of the 
emperors of modern industry.’1 The 
English Muse has done her share of 
ennobling and transmuting things far 
more pitiful and desperate than any- 
thing our time is likely to be called 
upon to face: 


1 ‘J reckoned Tom Sawyer believed in the 
A-rabs and the elephants, but as for me, I think 
different. It had all the marks of a Sunday 
school.’ 


Young 


Pancrass & Kentish Town repose 
Upon her golden pillars high: 

Among her golden arches which 
Shine upon the starry sky. 


But hitherto she has done it in verse 
which I canscan. I donot want to be 
left outside. Neither do I want to be 
taken in. 


II 


I go on two presuppositions, one of 
which will be generally admitted: that 
verse is composed in a particular 
medium, and is performed on the 
corresponding instrument, namely, an 
internal, imaginary voice which follows 
the habit of the voice speaking and 
heard. The other, which may be 
questioned, is that the metrics of any 
nation must be grounded on what is 
felt, by children and simple people, to 
be rhythmical. 

Stow-in-the-Wold and _ Bourton- 
on-the-Water is rhythmical. 


Greenhithe, Northfleet, Gravesend, 
Strood, Rochester and Chatham 


is not. It lacks the singsong. Simi- 


larly, 


To William Shenstone 
This plain stone: 

In life he displayed 

A mind truly natural: 
At Leasowes he made 
Arcadian walks rural, 


though doubtless gratifying to the ear 
of its French author, is not English 
rhythm. Neither is 


For three years, diabolus in the scale, 
He drank ambrosia, 
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All passes, anangke prevails, 
Came end, at last, to that Arcadia. 


Alfred de Musset used 


Man delights not me, Sir: nor woman 
neither, 


asa French Alexandrine. But that does 
not make it an English Alexandrine. 

Rhythm, being a function of the 
dominant speech habit of a whole race, 
cannot be created or changed by any 
individual. Here, at least, I have 
history on my side. Has any great 
poet ever written in other than the 
natural rhythms of his people, or in 
rhythms which were familiar to them 
by long practice? I can only recall one 
instance. In the ‘Road to Xanadu’ 
Professor Lowes insists much on the 
novelty of Coleridge’s metre: 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute: 

And now it is an angel’s voice, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 


The quotation does most happily sug- 
gest the varied music of Coleridge’s 
verse. But rhythmically it is as old as 
the hills of Bethlehem. 


While Shepherds watched their flocks 
by night, 
All seated on the ground: 
The Angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 


The example he gives is still more 
suggestive. 


But vainly thou warrest, 
For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare: 
1 Goethe’s unrhymed lyrics. The Greek hexa- 
meter and French decasyllable were ‘received’ in 


Rome and England by a society which was 
practically bilingual. 


That in the dim forest 
Thou heard’st a low moaning 
And found’st a bright lady, surpass- 
ingly fair. 


In other words, but in the same rhythm, 


Poor Jenny is weeping 

A weeping, a weeping: 
Poor Jenny is a weeping 

On a bright summer’s day. 


As these instances suggest, the singsong 
of speech tends to shape the musical 
habit of a race, and folk-music in its 
turn (I use the word in a wide sense to 
cover hymns as well) tends to support 
and confirm ~the speech-habit. <A 
change of habit in music might very 
well weaken the hold on _ spoken 
rhythm, and perhaps something of the 
sort is happening now. I do not know. 
But if it is, then here would be such an 
alien influence as the archeologists 
posit to explain a solution of con- 
tinuity. 


Ill 


I can put my difficulty another 
way, by taking the latest piece of verse 
that I have seen: Miss Phyllis Ash- 
burner’s lines in Life and Letters for 
November, lines which contain much 
careful observation and _ graceful 
phrasing. If they were printed as 
prose I should, after two or three 
readings, re-verse them thus: 


The stars above the unseen road are 
burning ; 
Whitefiery in the black flame of the 
night: 
Singeing the furthest fire-thin edges 
Of the black twigs: 
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Fold behind fold in the apparent black- 
ness, 
Luminosity stretches deeper 
Than the deep star-supporting sky. 


But from her manner of printing them, 
Miss Ashburner shows that they are to 
be taken quite differently : 


The stars above the unseen 
Road are burning: 


and I am left wondering why. 

Now it will be noticed here that 
my voice instinctively composes the 
words into what I must call West 
European rhythm (English variety). 

‘The stars above the unseen road 
are burning’, for example, arranges 
itself so, because I am habituated by 
the practice of twenty generations to 
such rhythms as 


Conobbi il tremolar della marina; 


The stately stars, with their new 


shining faces; 
and it no more occurs to me to take 
them otherwise than’ it would have 
occurred to Sidney to write 


The stately stars with their new — 
Shining faces. 


But then I must ask: is this new form 
arrived at directly, or by counter- 
pointing against the old rhythm? I 
suppose even our youngest poets were 
once younger than they are: that they 
started with 


Thirty days hath September 
April, June, November, 
or 


Oranges and lemons, say the bells of 
St. Clement’s, 


or 


Young 


Many Latin nouns in is 
Are masculini generis, 
or 


Lord, enthroned in heavenly splendour 
First begotten from the dead: 


which takes us back a long way beyond 
Provence even. But what do they do 
with this ancestral, primitive metre 
when they sit down to compose? When 
they saw a log, with what hymns do 
they lighten their task? To what tune 
does their train croon its way through 
the night? 1 


IV 


I have for a long time hoped that 
Miss Sitwell, whose doctrine of texture 
has always seemed to me to point 
towards a critical rediscovery (Diony- 
sius got there first) of great interest and 
value, would come to grips with this 
question of rhythm. Her own verse I 
can almost always scan. Metrically, I 
think The Little Ghost who Died for Love 
one of the most beautiful things of our 
time. I can follow her when she 
castigates another critic for suggesting 
that if we took shuddering out of the line 


Beyond the circuit of the shuddering 
Bear, 


it would be metrically the same as 


Cast in the unstilled Cyclades. 


But would it not have saved labour to 
point out that one is iambic and the 
other trochaic? The weakness of Miss 


1 When I wrote this I had not seen Mr. Day 
Lewis’ verses, which get the effect admirably: 
Piston that will not stir 
Beyond the cylinder 
To take in its stride 
A teeming countryside. 
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Sitwell’s method is that she works 
within a personal framework, with no 
ballast of impersonal knowledge to 
keep it from soaring into the clouds. 
Like the dithyrambic poet’s verses in 
Aristophanes, her criticism is at times 
‘all air and mist and dark-blue-gleam- 
ing, visions of delicate feathered flying 
things,’ and at those times it does 
invite his practical friend’s comment: 
‘Easy all. Stop her.’ 

For this reason I have not found in 
her book all the instruction, or quite 
the guidance that I hoped for: nor any 
answer to my question whether modern 
rhythm is the old rhythm counter- 
pointed more freely, or a new birth. 
Yet the question could I think be 
brought to a fairly simple issue. The 
injunctions with which the Muse started 
English poetry on its career were: 
iamb for strength, trochee for grace: 
dactyls on your peril: resolution to 
taste: no pzons: no colliding stresses, 
and therefore no inversions without a 
preparatory pause: go ahead. Do 
these injunctions still hold good? On 
the Muse’s principles, for example, I 
can read 


Seated in hearing of an hundred 
streams 


as a legitimate variation upon 


Not marching now in fields of Trasi- 
mene. 


But is 


And hurls for him, half hurls earth for 
him off under his feet, 


a legitimate variation on 


Universally 
praises, 


crowned with highest 


or 


Burnt after them to the bottomless 
pit, 

lines which have always seemed to me 

the limiting instances of contrapuntal 

virtuosity? One touch more and the 

rhythm will be gone: the singsong will 

be silenced and the Muse will sulk. 
Starting with an old tune like 


Jehovah's 
shown: 

His praise and glory was in Israel 
known: 


wonders were in Israel 


any poet who is a poet can be trusted 
to finger his way out to: 


Flowers of all hue and without thorn 
the rose, 


or 


Ruining along the illimitable inane, 
or 


Towery city, and branchy between 
towers, 


and the Muse will approve. Vary 
your stitches as much as you like, but 
keep the pattern clear: counterpoint 
for all you are worth, but leave the 
ground tone audible. And if the Muse 
is asked: clear to whom? audible to 
whom? her answer hitherto has been: 
to children and simple people whom 
Heaven has blest with an ear. I 
believe there is no paradox in saying 
that nothing is metrical in English 
which could not be sung by a crowd 
to one of a dozen easy tunes! Swin- 


1 And it is significant that there are very few 
decasyllabic tunes. It is not natural to us to say : 

The Ram, the Bull and then the heavenly twins. 
This is probably the reason why in ages with a 
confused rhythmical sense (the fifteenth century: 
early seventeenth: our own) the decasyllable goes 
to pieces first. 
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burne annexed the most splendid 

measure in Greek and made it almost 

as splendid in English. Good reason 

why: it can be sung to John Peel. 
Given a plain iambic 


The freezing Danube through a waste 
of snows: 


the Muse allows us to resolve: 


The freezing Tanais through a waste of 
snows 


or to invert: 


Freezing, the Tanais through a waste 
of snows 


but not (rule against the peon) 


Freezing, the Tanais amid a waste of 
snows, 


certainly not (rule against collision). 
Freezing, the Tanais amid a vast desert 
and least of all 


Freezing, Tanais-like, amid a vast 
desert. 


Yet no one would be surprised to 
encounter this line in any new volume 
of verse. 

Hopkins’ principles and practice were 
a challenge to the Muse on two points: 
the peon and the collision of stress. The 
result is that his counterpoint tears 
through the tune altogether: his rhythm 
is sprung until it founders: as he sug- 
gested himself, it is something between 
prose and music, which is like saying of 
a dog that he is a Dalmatian in some 
lights and acolliein others. His verse — 
and I am not, I know, insensitive either 
to its autonomous music or the gnarled 
magnificence of its phrasing — is inimit- 
able in the sense that the Temple at 
Gaza must have been inimitable after 


Young 


Samson had pulled it down. After 
that, there is nothing for it but to go 
back to the temples which are standing 
or build again on the ruins. Un- 
happily, as it seems to me, Mr. Eliot 
has created a taste for sham ruins: the 
draught which he proffers too often 
tastes like the dregs of Elizabethan 
stage verse. 


V 


Suppose with Hopkins we defy the 
Muse, what follows logically? One of 
two consequences, I think. Either we 
must substitute for the traditional 
poetic voice, and its controlling or 
underlying singsong, a more primitive 
kind of crooning prose voice, or 
else we must be prepared to make 
ourselves at home in a different 
rhythmical system altogether, which 
uses peons and collisions structurally. 
We must go back, not only on the 
English Muse but on West European 
rhythm altogether, and learn once 
more to manage the Old Northern 
rhythm, of which Piers Plowman is the 
flattened and tuneless survival. This 
rhythm was strangely persistent in 
England. Most fitly it survived to 
celebrate in Scottish Field the last 
victory of the long-bow. It is often 
heard sounding insWyatt, and in early 
Tudor verse. 


What vaileth it riches, or what posses- 
sion, 

Gifts of high nature, noblesse in gentry, 

Deftness depured, or pregnant policy, 

Sith prowess, sith power have their 
progression? 

Fate it is fatal on self-succession: 

This world hath nothing that smelleth 
not frailty. 
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Where most assurance, is most un- 
surety: 

Here lieth Dame Anne, 
Dauntsey. 


Lady of 


This seems to me to have a very noble, 
archaic movement, not unlike the 
earliest Roman epitaphs. But it could 
only have been written by a man who 
had in his ear the ancient rhythm 
which divided the lines sharply in the 
middle, setting on either side a phrase 
of two members, and linking them in 
an irregular alternation of falling and 
rising cadences. Soften this archaic 
stiffness, enrich its music, modulate its 
transitions and what will you get? 
Surely something like this. 


These are no shepherds / of Sicilian 
shade, 

Ephebus of river bank /in beauty 
bathing, 

But men of the helmet ,/ of the metal 
waist, 

Ripe, for the bull ,/ and of no other 
weapon, 

No spear, no shield ,/ and but a coil of 
rope} 

As fight of wasp and beetle ,/ as thin 
wire to armour, 

Their pride, their thinness /, when the 
wild-bulls come. 


Here, it seems to me, we have verse 
which is new, and not a sham ruin: 
verse moreover which, if ever its rhythm 
is assimilated, might be the ancestor 
and forerunner of much more: verse 
such as Chaucer might have evolved if 
he had been born at York instead of 
London, and with an ear attuned 
therefore less to the tremolar della 
marina than 


to the sound of the sea / and Sandwich 
bells. 


But with Mr. Eliot, as with Hop- 
kins, I constantly feel that his efforts to 
make something more, and something 
new, out of our inherited versification, 
are only producing something less, and 
something which was really worn out 
long ago. 


After such knowledge, what forgive- 
ness? Think now 

History has many cunning passages, 
contrived corridors 

And issues, deceives with whispering 
ambitions, 

Guides us by vanities. Think now 

She gives when our attention is dis- 
tracted r 

And what«she gives, gives with such 
supple confusions 

That the giving famishes the craving. 

Gives too late 

What’s not believed in, or if still 
believed, 

In memory only, reconsidered passion. 


I am afraid that I can hear in this 
nothing but a nineteenth century 
imitation of the Elizabethan deca- 
syllable - and not Shakespeare’s deca- 
syllable either. In my ear it awakens 
echoes of the Spasmodics. But Mr. 
Eliot is a writer of great personality and 
power of speech. What will happen if 
a poet in whom these gifts have not yet 
matured tries to write like Mr. Eliot? 
Something, apparently, like this. 


Is it worth while to make lips smile 
again, 

To transmit that uneasiness in us which 
craves 

A moment’s mouthing, craves to bully 
the pain 

The pain and the pity of it into staves 

Of crabbed pothooks, filling the breadth 
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Of titlepage to colophon? 

Is it worth while to debate upon 

The automatic sense which forces us 

To circumyent our quietus 

And put instead on record 

Reactions to the vibrations of a vocal 
chord? 


But surely we have heard that before? 


Thy elder brother will be kinder yet, 

Unsent for death will come. To- 
morrow? 

Well, what can to-morrow do? 

It will cure the sense of honour lost. 

I and my discontents shall rest to- 


gether; 

What hurt is there in this? But death 
against 

The will is but a slovenly kind of 
potion: 


And though prescribed by heaven, it 
goes against men’s stomachs. 

So does it at fourscore too, when the 
soul’s 

Mewed up in narrow darkness, neither 
sees nor hears. 

Pish! 1 

Lines which almost justify the Long 

Parliament in closing the theatres, and 

which do, seriously, go a long way to 

account for the rhymed drama of the 

Restoration. What will our next turn 

be? I wonder, following this curve, 

whether it may not be something like 

this 

Each atom of gold is the chance of a 
fruit: 

The sap is the music, the stem is the 
flute: 

And the leaves are the wings of the 
seraph I shape 

Who dances, who springs in a golden 
escape, 

1 Suckling’s Aglaura. 
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Out of the dust and the drought of the 
plain, 
To sing with the silver hosannas of rain. 


VI 


Mr. Day Lewis’ Defense et Illustration 
of the new Pleiade has the centrality 
and receptive candour of all fine 
criticism, and it is written with a 
certain radiance which seems to me, 
possibly from the contrast with the 
Dirty Twenties, to be characteristic of 
our immediate time. There is much 
in it on which I should like to dwell: 
some things that I could question and 
that I should like to debate. But it 
does deserve its title, and I can well 
imagine it taking its place in literary 
history as the manifesto of a new age. 
But as, in the matter with which I am 
here concerned, Mr. Day Lewis seems 
to me to have gone astray, I should like 
to put my objections in some detail. 
The difficulty of discussing rhythm in 
print will excuse a certain pedantry of 
exposition. 

Of Hopkins’ ‘sprung rhythm,’ Mr. 
Lewis writes. ‘It is not perhaps quite 
accurate to term it an innovation, for it 
approximates to the rhythm of Prer’s 
Plowman and the old nursery rhymes.’ 
But Hopkins was working from a five- 
foot metre, which splits into 2 and 3; 
Pier’s Plowman is in four-foot metre, 
regularly divided into 2 and 2. The 
difference is vital. Go behind the 
shepherd of Malvern Hills, and listen 
to this metre as it was sung in the 
courts of princes. The northern poet 
will state his rhythmical theme thus: 


Atli sendi / ar til Gunnars 
Once in royal / David’s city. 
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What his art requires is that the long 
line should be cut clean into two 
balancing halves, and that in each half 
the two feet should balance also. 
Balance, not correspond. He can 
therefore, still retaining his rhythmical 
scheme, write, or chant, immediately 
afterwards, 


at gérdum kom hann Gu ika / ok at 
Gunnars hollu 

her warfare is accémplished / her ini- 
quity pardoned, 


the pattern being effected, I suppose, 
by an alternation of crashing and 
hurrying syllables. But I do not see 
how this, or any corresponding, effect 
can be got in a rhythm which does not 
possess the strong central cesura. 

Mr. Lewis continues: 

‘Sprung rhythm differs [from stan- 
dard rhythm] in the following ways. 
It is based on one syllable stressed in 
each foot: this syllable may stand alone 
in its foot, or it may be accompanied 
by a number of unstressed syllables, 
usually not more than four.’ But, 
surely, standard rhythm is equally 
based on one syllable stressed in each 
foot (the rest of the foot being the un- 
stressed syllable or syllables). What 
else, in a language with strong syllabic 
stress, can it be based on? What else 
creates the foot? ‘Thus,’ says Mr. 
Lewis, ‘such [a line as] 


No wonder of it: sheer plod makes 
plough down sillion 


would have the same value, five 


stresses, as 


When you shall these unlucky deeds 
declare.’ 


But of course it has: ever since Chaucer 


ithas. Itis a perfectly straightforward 
decasyllable. But, with all respect to 
the fineness of a poet’s ear, I cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Lewis has 
scanned it wrong. He speaks of sheer 
plod as ‘successive stresses accentuated 
by the-three unstressed syllables before 
them.’ To my ear, there is a secondary 
stress on it; and none at all on sheer. 
In fact, successive stresses without a 
pause is a thing, I believe, the English 
voice can hardly compass,1 and our 
speech does not permit a pause between 
adjective and noun, or genitive and 
noun. We can speak of a blackbird or 
a black bird. But not of a blackbird. 
We can say 


Bull! Dég! Drimmond beware, 


because of the pauses. We cannot say 


Bulldoég Drummond beware. 


Therefore we cannot scan, as Mr. Day 
Lewis does, 


World’s strand, sway of the sea: 


unless, indeed, so far from ‘approxi- 
mating to speech rhythm,’ we have 
recourse to a kind of ‘incantatory’ voice, 
not unlike that which converts the 
iambic 
Abide with me 
into the spondaic 
°Erb, ’ide with me 


of popular devotion. And as Hopkins, 
like Blake, seems to have composed 
with a musical setting sometimes in his 
mind, it is, I suppose, quite possible that 
this ‘ incantatory’ voice was the medium 
in which he worked. 

So again when Mr. Lewis says that 


_ ? The reason being that the discharge of energy 
involved in stress requires a re-charging interval. 


so 
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‘no such lively representation of the 
hover and swoop of a kestrel could be 
achieved within the limits of [standard 
rhythm] as we find in the line 


High there, how he hung upon the rein 
of a wimpling wind.’ 


I admit the skill of the line, but again 
to my ear, though a very bold piece of 
resolution, it leaves the common deca- 
syllabic ground tone almost untouched. 
If Hopkins had written on the rein, I 
should have said quite untouched : I 
do not think the pzon is a legiti- 
mate resolution in our decasyllable, 
for the reason that our difficulty in 
managing a phrase of the form uuu — or 
— vuv, Causes it to split on a secondary 
stress into two trochees or two iambs, 
whereby the voice is put out of step. 
It follows, therefore, that, conceived as 
a variation on the standard decasyllable, 
the line does not scan. But is this 
surprising? Hopkins was a fine poet, 
but a man who can rhyme pfortholes 
with mortals is capable of anything. 

A cautionary tale comes sometimes 
into my mind in these discussions. 
Thirty years ago, the badge and banner 
of every truly cultivated person was a 
saying of Leonardo’s 


Cosa bella mortal passa e non d’arte. 


It was supposed to be as unfathomable 
as it was untranslatable, and any poor 
child of reason who had asked what 
exactly it meant would have been very 
severely dealt with. Then Mr. Eric 
Maclagan gave the show away. He 
looked at the manuscript and dis- 
covered that Leonardo had only jotted 
down the sensible but not very specta- 
cular line of Petrarch: 


~ Cosa bella mortal passa e non dura, 
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and that what the world had been wor- 
shipping was Leonardo’s bad writing. 
My own conviction is that much that is 
admired to-day is simply incompetent 
versification, and that some of our 
younger poets are wasting time and 
tissue —just as Sidney and Spenser 
did —in trying to force the genius of 
the language to perform evolutions 
outside its range, and thereby severing 
the very roots of poetry. 

Unhappy verse, the witness of my 
unhappy state! 

Spenser was proud ofthatline. And 
what would have become of English 
poetry if Gabriel Harvey had allowed 
him to write much more of it? 

In particular, I believe that in 
their main principle Hopkins and those 
who derive from him are entirely 
wrong. The decasyllable must always 
be written as a classical metre, with 
extreme caution and tact, both as to 
resolution and inversion. It has no 
native singsong behind it to affirm the 
rhythm: it is too long to be taken as a 
unity and too short to be divided into 
self-subsistent parts: it requires, there- 
fore, and always has required, a very 
delicate balancing and interplay of 
groundwork and fingering to keep it 
from dingdong on the one side and 
gabble on the other. It is not a thing 
to play tricks with. The true field for 
experiment lies among the strongly 
cadenced measures, whether the Old 
Northern, which Mr. Sitwell writes 
with such a fine balance of fluidity and 
precision; or the Old Hundredth and 
its fellows —from Oranges and Lemons, 
which Darley, Meredith, and more 
lately Mr. Auden have used so effec- 
tively, to this of Mr. Day Lewis’ 
own. 
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That cannot be till two agree, 
Who long have lain apart: 
Traveller, know, I am here to show 
Your own divided heart. 

I will you take, and lady make, 

As shortly as I can; 

Thus have you won an Earlés son, 
And not a banished man. 


Hail! Native Muse! 

And there is plenty more in that 
cupboard. 

Indeed, I would confidently appeal 
from Mr. Lewis the critic to Mr. Lewis 
the poet. Like Spenser, having argued 
himself into bad verse, he writes him- 
self back into good verse. 


Do not expect again a phoenix hour 

The triple-towered sky, the dove com- 
plaining, 

Sudden the rain of gold, and hearts’ 
first ease 

Tranced under trees by the eldritch 
light of sundown. 


Here, I think, one is justified in 
assuming a certain influence both from 


Hopkins and Mr. Eliot, which has 
operated to loosen and supple the 
structure. But the influence has been 
absorbed and reduced to its proper 
proportions: the verse in its general 
movement is of the ancestral pattern. 
To apply a simple test, Sidney could 
have read it at sight, and recognized a 
brother poet. But what would Sidney 
have made of this? 


Because I know that time is always time 

And place is: always and only place 

And what is actual is actual only for 
one time 

And only for one place. 

I rejoice that things are as they are and 

I renounce-the blessed face 

And renounce the voice 

Because I cannot hope to turn again. 

Consequently I rejoice having to con- 
struct something 

Upon which to rejoice. 


What does Mr. Lewis make of it? A 
brilliant handling of the decasyllable? 
Or just Pish? 
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ehee is the story that the 
young girl told me. 

I had gone to see her, because I 
learnt that she hadn’t been well, and I 
thought it was lonely for her since she 
lives by herself in a room at the top of a 
big house near the city. 

She was sitting up when J arrived, 
and I asked her how she had slept the 
night before. 

‘Indeed,’ she said, ‘and I didn’t 
sleep a wink. But for all that there was 
enough doing for me to be kept well 
entertained.’ 

‘How was that?’ I asked her, and 
then she started talking. 

‘I knew there wasn’t a wink of 
sleep in me, so about half-past midnight 
I got up and sat in the chair by the 
window. It was quiet, for the trams 
and buses had all stopped, and I 
thought of everybody gone home and 
in their beds. 

‘But they hadn’t all gone home. 
For a train came in at the station below 
bringing people back from a seaside 
excursion. It wasn’t that the trippers 
were noisy: it was just that at one 
moment the street was deserted, and 
the next there were forms standing 
there under the pillars and on the steps 
leading out of the station, and drifting 
down the streets. They lingered round 
not saying much, for they were tired. 


The children were dragging after their 
mothers and fathers, and the mothers 
were walking with bent shoulders so 
that you’d pity them trudging away 
with never a tram to take them home. 
Well, quite soon, they had all gone 
their ways and were out of sight. 

‘The next thing that happened 
was something that gave me a laugh. 
First of all I heard voices singing Three 
Little Maids from School, and then I saw 
that the singing came from three men 
in evening dress who were marching 
up the street, and not marching so 
steadily, I might say! Well, that’s 
nothing uncommon, but what gave me 
the laugh was the way they all stopped 
just where Hay Street turns off, and 
each of them shook hands with each 
other, and said good-bye, They lifted 
their top hats to each other as if they 
were performing some grand final 
ceremony, and then, lo and behold, on 
went my three brave men as if they’d 
never said farewell at all. I won- 
dered what time it would be before 
they’d really make up their minds to 
part, and if each of them would find 
their way safely at the end of it, and 
what their wives would be after saying 
to them. 

‘There was nothing but small odd 
things for a while after. A man anda 
very finely dressed-up girl with yellow 
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curls came up, and leaned against the 
railings belonging tothe school opposite. 
They stood talking in low voices and 
looking each other up and down. 
Then round the corner came a file of 
four men, poor down and outs, walking 
between two Salvation Army officers. 
They’d be on their way to the shelter 
above, I suppose. The Salvation 
Army man at the back stopped and 
spoke to the man and girl; they laughed 
and turned away from him; then the 
file went on again. 

‘Soon away went the couple. All 
got very quiet. I could just hear the 
strains of the band from the dance hall 
near, and I knew they were having a 
late night. A little breeze blew and 
rustled the leaves in the school play- 
ground. One or two late cars shone 
along the road, but they were soon 
gone, and mostly it was still as if 
everything was waiting. 

‘It must have been about half-past 
two when the queerest thing of the 
whole night happened, a thing I won’t 
ever forget, the way maybe I’ll be 
forgetting everything else. 

‘A man came along the street. I 
saw him plainly as he came round the 
corner, the way one sees a few people 
who catch the eye suddenly. He was 
tall with bent shoulders; and he had a 
cap pulled down over his face, and a 
scarf round his neck. His coat was 
very ragged, and his shoes made a 
. shuffling, sliding sound as he walked. 
He crossed the road towards me, and 
then I saw that the sole was nearly off 
one of the shoes, and that the other was 
tied together with a piece of string. 

‘The next thing, I saw him, to my 
astonishment, turn in and go up the 
steps of the house next door, which, 


like most of the houses in this street, is 
a private hotel. He stood in the door- 
way, so that Icouldn’t see him. But I 
heard him give a knock, not a loud 
knock and the door did not open. But 
I heard him speak. 

‘He said “I want a bed for the 
night.” Then he answered himself. 
“You have no bed for me; you are full 
up.” He went out of the gate and then 
in again at the next one, and knocked 
again. His knock sounded clear, for 
there was no one passing at the time. 
I leant out of the window, and heard 
his voice again: 

‘ “Have you a bed for the night?” 

* “We have no bed.” 

***You are an hotel, but you have 
no bed —all right. You are sorry, but 
you have no room.” 

‘He went out muttering a little, 
and I stared after him bewildered, for 
I tell you it was the queerest thing to 
hear him answering his own questions 
before a door that had not opened. He 
went on again to a third hotel and there 
I was leaning right out of the window 
with my ear cocked. And it was the 
same talk he had with himself : 

*“T want a bed for the night.” 

***We have no bed.” 

*“T am very tired.” 

* “We have no bed.” 

‘“Is there no place for me to 
sleep?” 

“We aré sorry.” 

‘With that he came out, his head 
thrust down on his chest; after giving 
one nod he crossed the street. He went 
and leaned by the railings at almost 
the same spot where the man and girl 
had stood talking. His shoulders were 
bowed and he was half-turned away 
from me. He stood there all alone in 
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the silence for a long, long while, and 
if it were crazy itself he was, you 
couldn’t but pity him. It must have 
been nearly an hour he stood there; for 
my heart was troubled by him, and I 
kept looking out. 

‘Then the heavy steps of a police- 
man came round from above. It was 
only when he came up that the 
man seemed to notice, for he sort of 
stiffened. The policeman passed and 
the man watched him. Then the 
policeman turned, and came slowly 
back. He seemed as if he were going 
to speak to the poor man. But he went 
a little way past, and then turned and 
stared hard. And with that the man 
drew himself together and walked 
off, making down the road. The 
policeman stood looking after him till 
he turned the corner and was out of 
his sight. Then the policeman himself 
went off, and after a minute I couldn’t 
see the poor, queer fellow any longer. 

‘I was thinking about him with 
sorrow for his homelessness, but almost 
immediately another comic thing hap- 
pened. 

‘Another of those gay gentlemen 
who had stayed out very late celebrat- 
ing something came along. When he 
got to the lamp-post opposite, he 
stopped dead and took out his watch. 
He looked first at his watch, and then 
he looked up at the light. He puzzled 
me at first, and then it came to me of a 
sudden that he thought the lamp was 
a clock, and he couldn’t make out at 
all why it was that he couldn’t see the 
time by it. I had to laugh out aloud 
at the thought of him making such an 
exhibition of himself, though, of course, 
he didn’t hear me. At last he put the 
watch back in his pocket, shook his 


head as if he were giving up a bad job, 
and went on. 

‘What was the next? Oh, I 
remember! I stared across at a window 
a little way down the street. I looked 
at it, because there was a light in it, 
and I wondered to myself if there was 
anyone there who was sick like me, 
only much more so. For this asthma 
of mine is nothing very much at ail. 
I thought of this person watching for 
the night to pass, and finding the hours 
very heavy. 

“Then I must have lost myself a 
little, for it’s the sound of taxis I hear 
next, and then a woman’s scream 
comes, so that I look out of the window 
sharply to see what was happening. 
It was the people coming out of the 
dance hall. They were in evening 
dress, and one or two were singing 
some song, and others laughing in the 
distance. One man was very drunk, 
or very ill, and had to be carried to the 
car that his friends had got. A 
woman came after him crying as if 
there had been some disturbance, and 
then another woman in a red silk 
shawl followed her, and put her hand 
on her arm, comforting her. They 
went out and started to walk down the 
street; then two men came after them 
and caught them up as they reached 
the corner of the road. For a few 
minutes they stopped and talked; one 
man kept waving his hands about as 
if he were explaining something in a 
very earnest way; then all the four 
went on together. 

‘Most of the others had cleared off 
by this time, and I thought that they 
had kept it up very late this time, 
for now everything was getting light, 
and the lamps looked dim. I looked at 
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my watch and was surprised to find 
that it was nearly five in the morning, 
and I thought “Well in five and 
twenty minutes the street lamps will 
go out, and time too, for they are 
looking faded against the whitening 
sky.”’ Then I remember I saw an old 
woman come along with a big sack. 
She stopped at our dustbin, and putting 
the sack down began to rummage 
among the things. She was particular, 
and indeed her sack was very full, for 
the only thing that I could see her take 
was a tin, and I wondered what use 
she would put that to. She doesn’t 
mind about the one next door, though 
she stops a while lower down, but I 
don’t bother looking at her, for by 
now I am feeling very tired and a 
little depressed some way. I wondered 
if I lay on my bed would sleep come. 

‘But I stayed on at the window, 
and I am glad I.didn’t go back to bed.’ 

The young girl stopped and 
laughed reminiscently, and I smiled 
back wondering what was coming 
next. : 

‘Ah, sure, it’s only a silly thing, I 
don’t like to be telling you.’ 

‘Go on,’ I said, and she went on. 

‘Well, there was a great thundering 
rattle along the street, and it was the 
dustbin men in their, cart. They 
seemed in great spirits when they 
stopped at the top of the street talking 
and laughing, so that I was cheered 
looking at them. Then they came on 
again and made their next stop here. 
When one man came to our dustbin, 
what should he see on top but a shoe 
from an old pair of ladies’ slippers. He 
took it out and hugged it to him, 
rolling his eyes in the funniest way so 
that the other two men stood laughing 


at him, Then all of a sudden he saw 
me, and, pointing at the shoe, looked 
up to ask was it mine. I smiled and 
shook my head, but he looked as if 
disappointed and wanting me to say 
“ves.” Well, he was not very young, 
but he had a nice smiling face. And 
so what did I do for a bit of divilment, 
but take a rose out of the vase on the 
table behind me and throw it out to 
him. Was that dreadful?’ 

‘Not a bit,’ I said. ‘Why should 
it be?’ 

‘Well, anyway, it fell into the area 
and the dustman made a great to-do 
rubbing his eyes, and rushing up to the 
railings, making as if he would throw 
himself after it. So I threw him 
another quickly, and this time he 
caught it and kissed it with great 
gallantry for all the world as if we were 
playing Romeo and Juliet. Then he put 
it into his buttonhole, and got back 
into the cart, which started off, for the 
others were waiting on him. And the 
very last I saw of him, there he still 
was, turned round towards me, blowing 
kisses and hugging the old slipper.’ 

We laughed together, and then I 
said, “That must be near the end of the 
story.’ 

“Why so?’ 

‘Because romance always finishes 
a story.” 

“You could not call the like of that 
romance,’ said the young girl.. But she 
blushed a little. Then she went on 
quickly, ‘Well, true enough, it was 
almost morning by then, for the work- 
men’s tram came clanging along soon. 
And then in a short while there were 
the people going to early Mass, flitting 
along like shadows with their heads 
down, little women dressed mostly in 
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black. In their footsteps were the early 
chars., with their black shiny bags well 
gripped, ready to take every scrap they 
could lay hands on. Then a woman 
came out of the house opposite, the one 
that had the light in the window all 
night, and began to clean down the 
steps in a quick way as if she didn’t 
want anyone to see. When she’d gone 
in, a page-boy came out of the hotel 


next door, just in his shirt sleeves and 
trousers, and stood looking up and 
down and whistling; he and I watched 
a motor car and a few bicycles going 
past; then I said to myself, ‘“‘Well, the 
whole city is waking up at last, and 
getting ordinary. So I'll tumble into 
beds * 

‘And high time, too, I should 
think,’ said I. 


seh 


The Poetry of Paul Valéry 
bya age. Mackay 


bee VALERY is the fore- 
most exponent of Symbolism to which 
he has given a new and vital signifi- 
cance. This is partly due to the fact 
that he is both a poet and a mathe- 
matician — a rare combination of which 
Edgar Poe said that a man might be a 
poet or a mathematician and at the 
same time a fool, but that no man could 
be all three. 

Indeed, the poet who is also a 
mathematician will have this advantage 
over other poets, that he will not need 
to search for, or be influenced by, the 
systems of thought or philosophy of 
others. For if he is a true mathe- 
matician his own mind will provide 
him with speculations or problems, a 
fabrication of thought, from which his 
poetry may take what it needs, and 
which will provide the most suitable 
soil for its growth. 

There can be no doubt that poetry 
and mathematics meet in the highest 
realms of imagination, and it is the 
distinction and power of Valéry’s best 
work that it lives in this rare atmo- 
sphere. It is, however, rather as a 
metaphysical psychologist than a pure 
philosophex that Valéry visualizes the 
universe. His problem is psychological 
rather than abstract, and we shall see 
that words lead him, as figures do the 
mathematician, into new regions of 


thought. Words are for him symbols 
of the actions and reactions of the 
mind; and as Balzac visualized and 
revealed the Comédie Humaine, Valéry 
discovers the Comédie Intellectuelle, of 
which he says that ‘It has not yet found 
its poet”. 

The expression of abstract ideas 
through concrete images has always 
been the central preoccupation of most 
forms of art. It may indeed be argued 
that all art tends towards the expres- 
sion of abstract thought; or to the 
essential presentation of abstract or 
‘pure’ ideas, through sensual images. 
Thus the idea of ‘pure’ poetry will 
recommend itself as much to the 
mathematician as to the poet, particu- 
larly as its idea and content will have 
metaphysical significance impossible 
to separate from its form and technic. 
And in the present state of linguistic 
development it will be seen that such 
poetry readily inclines to symbolism. 
In Valéry we find a poet expressing 
through symbolism a metaphysical, 
almost mathematical, knowledge of the 
play of mind and chance, the constantly 
changing values of the ego or self in 
the presence of the universe; and this 
is always found in his most char- 
acteristic works such as La Jeune 


Parque, La Pythie and Fragment de 
Narcisse. 
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To become familiar with Valéry’s 
intellectual problems we must study 
his prose works, of which only a brief 
summary can be given here. In the 
earliest of these, Introduction a la Méthode 
de Leonard de Vinci, first published in 
1895, Valéry has amply explained his 
ideas. He introduces the reader to a 
world of relationships, of relativity of 
mind and matter, of considerations of 
art, technic and style; while he depicts 
a type of supreme artist-creator, a sort 
of abstract of genius, whose method 
evolves schemes and formulas for all 
possible types of thought and action. 
Une Soirée avec M. Teste, first published 
in 1895, deals again with a master 
mind who has so developed thought to 
a perfect science that expression has 
become unnecessary; a type to which 
at one time Valéry himself seemed to 
tend, and which is, after all, the logical 
outcome of the ideas of the fine and 
fastidious Latin minds of the nineteenth 
century. 

Perhaps the most perfect of 
Valéry’s prose works are the two 
Socratic dialogues, Eupalinos ou L’ 
Architect and L’Ame et La Danse, both 
published in 1923. In these har- 
monious and rhythmic prose poems we 
find an enriched and enlarged exposi- 
tion of the Parnassian and Symbolist 
creeds. ‘Absolute’ art in repose, and 
‘absolute’ art in motion are the central 
themes coloured with esthetic and 
philosophic considerations. As the 
architect is master of his materials, the 
dancer is mistress of the movements of 
her body, so the poet possesses words 
with their intellectual and musical 
values. We have only to read these 
dialogues to marvel at the poise and 
beauty of their style, and we are forced 


to conclude that Anglo-Saxon critics, 
and in particular Mr. Edmund Wilson 
in Axel’s Castle, have considerably 
underrated Valéry’s prose. 

In Variété (1924) and Variété II. 
(1929), and in various essays and 
letters, Valéry proves himself to be a 
critic of penetration and sensibility, 
and his essays on La Fontaine and 
Baudelaire are of special charm and 
value. Other prose works of interest 
are: Cahier B (1910), Situation de Baude- 
laire (1924), Littérature (1929), La Con- 
quéte Allemande (1915), Fragments Sur 
Mallarmé (1924), Lettres de Paul Valéry 
(1925), etc.—and L’Idée Fixe ou Deux 
Hommes A La Mer, which appeared last 
year. 

In many essays and letters Valéry 
has spoken of the ‘métier’ of the poet 
and of his own poetic creed, and no- 
where has he done so with greater 
significance and charm than in his 
Avant-Propos to M. Lucien Farbre’s 
Connaissance de la Déese. Literary 
criticism is indeed enriched by this 
clear and profound explanation of the 
origin, function and development of 
symbolism which culminates. in the 
idea of ‘pure’ poetry, independent of 
all ‘subject,’ freed from sentimentality 
and the grosser effects of eloquence. 
A state of perfection which can be 
passed through but scarcely dwelt in - 
as the hand passes through flame; an 
‘absolute’ poetry which, says Valéry, 
‘can only proceed by marvellous excep- 
tions.’ To have attained this state of 
perfection was indeed the glory of 
Mallarmé, who with his disciples set 
out reprendre de la musique leur bien and 
whose art absorbed toute la joie naturelle 
d’étre poete to leave only V’orgueil de 
nétre jamais satisfait. What they 
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achieved was of immense value to 
modern poetry, for they suggested so 
many innovations, opened up so many 
new vistas, that they made room for 
younger men to pursue for themselves 
paths along the fringes of this en- 
chanted forest without troubling to 
explore its arduous and mysterious 
depths. Indeed, these younger men 
were sometimes, as Valéry says, ‘to 
mistake our specially set difficulties for 
mere liberties.’ 

It is to the conquest of those self- 
imposed difficulties that Valéry particu- 
larly applies himself. In a conversation 
with M. Lefevre (Entretiens avec Valéry. 
Lefevre), he says, ‘All judgment that 
one wishes to make on a work of art 
ought to take into consideration before 
anything else the difficulties which the 
author has set himself to overcome. 
One might say that these voluntary 
obstacles when one reconstructs them 
reveal at once the degree of the poet’s 
intellect, the quality of his pride, the 
delicacy and the despotism of his 
nature.’ 
ing in view of the fact that for Valéry 
poetry implies complete discipline of 
the mind in pursuit of precise and 
definite ends. For he adopts and 
freely chooses all the rules of classical 
French prosody, and in adopting them 
gives them new colour and new vitality. 
Indeed, he says of traditional forms 
that they have the merit of ‘defining 
very simply an absolute world of 
expression.’ And the point of view — 
that by placing arbitrary limitations on 
form the concentration of the poet is 
increased ~ has a definite esthetic value. 
Against this may be set the more 
modernist point of view that by creat- 
ing its own form within the conscious- 


This is particularly interest- © 


ness of the poet, each poem may claim 
a vitality and integrity of its own. 
And this latter consideration seems to 
be the no less arduous and exacting 
problem of the poets of the future. 
Valéry’s strength and originality 
therefore consist in what he does 
within classical forms, and not in 
creating new forms. He is a classicist 
and a symbolist, and his kinship and 
discipleship to Mallarmé are too well 
known to need comment. Mallarmé, 
one of the most fastidious and pro- 
found poets of any time, is too often 
dismissed in this country as a mere 
‘musician,’ and the delicate and subtle 
thought which is enshrined in his 
music is more often overlooked than 
overheard. To the exquisite music of 
his master Valéry was to add the full 
orchestration of precise and brilliant 
images, symbols of a rich Carthusian 
thought. Like Mallarmé he passes 
from image to image, and the more 
intellectual his poetry, the more strik- 
ing and original his images become. 
In considering Valéry’s technic, and 


‘in particular in La Jeune Parque, we are 


constantly reminded of the influence of 
Racine, of whom he has said: ‘I only 
appreciated Racine (very late) in 
becoming aware of the trouble that he 
must have had and the skill spent in 
overcoming it’ (Reponses, 1917). And 
M. Lefevre has pointed out that Valéry 
combines a sort of Racinean euphemism 
with a Mallarmian use of ellipse, and 
this makes a sufficiently subtle explana- 
tion of phrases which others less well 
informed have considered affected or 
hermetic. 

The Album des Vers Anciens con- 
tains all the poems written before 
1898, after which date Valéry stopped 
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writing poetry for twenty years. This 
volume was published in 1920, three 
years after Valéry had broken silence 
with the chief of his poetical works, 
La Feune Parque. The Album consists of 
a collection of symbolist and parnassian 
poems evoking memories of Hérédia, 
Baudelaire, Gauthier and Mallarmé. 
As M. Thibaudet has said it might 
have been called WNarcisse Parle — the 
title of one of the poems—for the 
central motive of the whole book is the 
meditation on the mind and substance 
of the poet by the poet himself: — 


‘Et la-haut, dans la lumiére immense 
Nous nous sommes trouvés en pleurant 
O mon cher compagnon de silence.’ 


Indeed we find in all these intensely 
musical early lyrics a world of con- 
sciousness occupied by the meditation 
of self, a world in which nature and 
sentiment are transposed into meta- 
physical and intellectual meditation: — 


‘L’ame enfin sur ce faite a trouvé ses 
demeures 

O de quelle grandeur, elle tient sa 
grandeur 

Quand mon cceur soulevé diailles 
intérieures 

Ouvre au ciel en moi-méme une 
autre profondeur!’ 


In a prose note at the end of the 
volume the poet says:—‘I abandon 
myself to the adorable allurement of 
reading living where words lead me -. 
I feel each word in all its force for 
having waited indefinitely for it.” And 
in these poems, particularly in the 
sonorous melody of La Fileuse, Valvins 
and Eté, the texture of the lines is 
wrought to great perfection, and as- 
sumes an importance which cannot be 


ignored in the history of modern 
verse. Every sound, every letter and 
word is calculated, weighed in meticu- 
lous composition, and plays its part 
as a note in music, not only in the 
metaphysics of technic, but in the very 
soul and fabric of the poem.. Form 
and content being so wrought together 
that in the Aristotelian sense the soul 
is the shape. 

La Feune Parque, first published 
in 1917, is sometimes considered to be 
the most obscure poem in the French 
language. An English critic has said 
that in fifty years’ time no one will 
bother about the meaning of it. But 
I think it would be nearer probability 
to say that everyone interested in 
poetry will know exactly what it 
means. We may suppose that the 
difficulty of exact interpretation of the 
poet’s meaning is the same as in the 
case of the exact interpretation of 
music. And in a sense this poem is as 
universal in its application as a sym- 
phony of Beethoven. In both there is 
the discovery of new worlds. In 
Beethoven’s music — somewhere in the 
blue night beyond the moonlit blos- 
som; in Valéry’s poem —within the 
secret and elusive self. 

Valéry has told us that the exact 
interpretation is no great matter. In 
a letter to M. André Fontainas written 
in 1917, he modestly describes the 
poem as an exercise and says: — ‘For 
this poem I imposed upon myself laws 
and constant observances which consti- 
tute its veritable object. It is really an 
exercise, willed, revised and worked. 
. . . Those who know how to read me 
will read an autobiography in the 
form. The substance matters little. 
. . . Itis from language that I started, 
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at first to make this piece the length of 
a page. . . . Ihold that my principal 
gain is in the observations made in the 
course of this long work.’ This explains 
very typically Valéry’s attitude, be- 
cause for him words have the signifi- 
cance which figures have for the philo- 
sophical mathematician, they are sym- 
bols of the most elusive thought. 
Moreover, speaking of the subject of 
the poem, Valéry says: — ‘Remember 
that the real subject is the painting of 
a sequence of psychological substitu- 
tions, and in the main the change of 
consciousness during the length of a 
night. . . . I have tried my best and 
at the price of unbelievable work to 
explain the modulation of a life... .’ 
These remarks of the author are of 
special interest because La jeune 
Parque is the first poem of symphonic 
magnitude to have the consciousness 
or awareness of self as its avowed 
central theme. Moreover, the poet is 
a worthy disciple of Descartes, for 
this statue of life The Young Fate is a 
complete picture of the inner life of 
the mind, the inner life of a being of 
cosmic characteristics and conscious- 
ness. That is to say that the psychic 
awareness evolved by physical images 
seems to evoke a sort of universal 
rhythm. Nor are we surprised to 
learn that the poem was first conceived 
under the influence of Gluck’s music. 
Indeed, the opening lines have the 
magic of such music: — 


‘Qui pleure 1a, sinon le vent simple, a 
cette heure 
Seule avec diamants extréme . . . 
Mais qui pleure 
Si proche de moi-méme au moment 
de pleurer?’ 


And towards the end of the first 
passage there is a superb invocation to 
the stars: — 


‘Tout puissants étrangers, inévitables 
astres 

Qui daignez faire luire au lointain 
temporel 

Je ne sais quoi de pur et de surnaturel; 

Vous, qui dans les mortals plongez 
jusques aux larmes 

Ces souverains éclats, ces invincibles 
armes, 

Et les élancements de votre éternité.’ 


Or again we are introduced to a world 
of classic but strangely fresh imagery 
such as: — 


‘Harmonieuse Moi, différente d’un 
songe, 

Femme flexible et ferme aux silences 
suivis 

D’actes purs. . . . Front limpide, et 
par ondes ravis, 

Si loin que le vent vague et velu les 
achéve 

Longs brins légers qu’au large un vol 
méle et souléve, 

Dites! . . . J’étais Pégale et l’épouse 
du jour, 

Seul support souriant que je formais 
d’amour 

A la toute puissante altitude adorée.’ 


The constantly varied harmonies of 
vowels; alliteration, assonance and dis- 
sonance are used to perfection through- 
out the poem: — 


‘Le gel céde a regret ses derniers 
diamants. 

Demain, sur un soupir des bontés 
constellées 

Le printemps vient briser les fontaines 
scellées 

L’étonnant printemps rit’ . . . 
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Indeed, quotation might be endless, for 
subtle harmonies and thought-com- 
pelling images are found on every page, 
and the poem ends with a magnificent 
pean to the sea at dawn. An analytical 
summary of La Jeune Parque would 
take too much space in this brief 
article. Such a summary has been 
admirably made by M. Albert Thi- 
baudet, whose book on Valéry is a 
work of much interest. 

La Feune Parque remains an un- 
rivalled achievement of this century, 
the furthest exploration in a solo flight 
across the uncharted spaces of the 
mind. As the romantic poet dis- 
covered his relationship with nature, so 
Valéry has made a no less important 
discovery — the revelation of the mind 
in relation to its own problem, and the 
relativity of its own problem to the 
universe. 

In the volume of poems published 
as Charmes in 1922, Valéry touches 
again on almost all the motives of 
La Jeune Paque. Among the longer 
poems of this volume are two of 
sovereign importance, Ebauche D’Un 
Serpent and Le Cimetiére Marin, both of 
which deal in an entirely original 
manner with world-old themes. In 
Ebauche D’Un Serpent, a deeply studied 
composition in the form of an ode, we 
find Valéry meditating on the mutability 
of the inner world, on the dissolution 
of being into movement and movement 
into nothingness. The poem is a 
monologue of the serpent in Eden —a 
tragic figure sometimes burlesque, 
sometimes sinister, who reflects with 
subtle reasoning on the creation. The 
birth of time has ruined eternity, 
number has destroyed the unity of 
God, Vanity was the first Cause: — 


‘Cieux, son erreur! 
ruine! 

Et l’abime animal, béant! ... 

Quelle chute dans l’origine 

Etincelle au lieu du néant! . . 


Temps sa 


Furthermore the created self is in 
opposition to the self who created: — 


¢ 


. . . le premier mot de son Verbe 

Mot! . . . Des astres le plus superb 

Qu’ ait parlés le fou Créateur, 

pleasuicl es, Je.Seral!,,<.) il 
lumine 

La diminution divine 

De tous les feux du Séducteur!” ’ 


Satan, the spirit of evil, has in fact 
triumphed: — 


‘En vain, Vous avez dans la fange, 
Pétri des faciles enfants.’ 


Eve is described in verse of vivid 
beauty, and original images are found 
throughout the poem, such as: — 


‘Quel silence battu d’un cil!’ 


Indeed no work of Valéry’s is more 
musical or more accomplished. The 
poem ends with a pean of praise to the 
Tree of Knowledge: — 


‘Tu peut repousser l’infini — 

Qui n’est fait que de ta croissance 
Et de la tombe jusqu’au nid 

Te sentir toute Connaissance!’ 


Throughout the whole piece there is a 
sort of dynamic power of expression 
which carries the verse on the wave of 
intense passion, and the last strophe 
which was added in the second addi- 
tion, in its more exalted despair, is a 

Note—The poem has been translated into 


English by Mark Wardle with an Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. (Cobden Sanderson, 1924.) 
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superb and final challenge to the 
Toute-Puissance du Néant. 

Le Cimetiére Marin is a meta- 
physical meditation almost Bergsonian 
in its conception, and a deep and pene- 
trating peace, the peace of southern 
noon, broods over it: — 


‘La scintillation sereine séme 
Sur altitude un dédain souverain.’ 


Life and death are both in this calm: — 


‘Comme le fruit se fond en jouissance 

Comme en délice il change son 
absence 

Dans une bouche ou sa forme se 
meurt, 

Je hume ici ma future fumée, 

Et le ciel chante a l’4me consumée 

Le changement des rives en rumeur.’ 


It is the self that changes beneath the 
pure and eternal: — 


‘Midi la-haut, Midi sans mouvement 
Je suis en toi le secret changement.’ 


And the dead are now one with the 
changeless universe: — 


‘Tout va sous la terre et rentre dans le 


jeu. 

The poem as a whole is of profound 
metaphysical and psychological sig- 
nificance, and is also an unsurpassed 
picture of the sun-baked landscape with 
its shining sea and burning sky 
described with such beauty of detail 
as: — 


‘ici venu, l’avenir est paresse. 

L’insecte net gratte la sécheresse 

Tout est bralé, défait, regu dans 
Pairs sar. 


Such perfection of means to an end 
show Valéry to be a truly great poet. 


In the Fragment du Narcisse we have 
the same subject as in Narcisse Parle of 
the Album des Vers Anciens, a theme of 
essential interest to the Symbolist, 
which is treated by Valéry in a charac- 
teristic manner. In the passage begin- 
ning: — 


‘Fontaine, ma fontaine, eau froidement 
présente —’ 


we are reminded of the grace and rich 
dream-like tapestry of La Fontaine’s 
Adonis, and again echoes of Racine 
charm us in the sonorous music of: — 


‘Je chercherais en vain ce que j’ai de 
plus cher, 

Sa tendresse confuse étonnerait me 
chair | 

Et mes tristes regards, ignorants de mes 
charmes, 

A d’autres que moi-méme adres- 
seraient leurs larmes.’ 


Of La Pythie, a magnificent esoteric 
ode, much might be said. Never in 
the history of modern verse has the 
science of words been carried to such 
sensitive perfection, and the reader is 
borne on the wings of enthusiasm to 
the final rapture: — 


‘Illumination, largesse! 

Voici parler une sagesse 

Et sonner cette auguste voix 
Qui se connait quand elle sonne 
N’étre plus la voix de personne 
Tant que des ondes et des bois!’ 


The shorter poems in this volume 
are also worthy of the title Charmes, 
for in them ideas and words are used 
in a characteristically symbolic manner. 
L’ Aurore, Les Pas, and L’Abeille have 
for theme the mind of the poet and his 
‘métier’ and are faultless in imagina- 
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tive content and music. Perhaps the 
most original poem in the collection is 
the Cantique des Colonnes, while the most 
amusingly symbolic is L’Ode Secréte. 
Palme has a quiet and balanced beauty, 
and something of the strange nostalgic 
glory of Le Cimetiére Marin. 

To sum up, we may say that 
Valéry is the poet of the modern and 
complex ego or self. As he has pene- 
trated and analyzed the realms of the 
human spirit, and given a new sig- 
nificance to developments of the mind 
through symbolic use of sensual 
images, so also he has studied and 
perfected to his own use the laws of 
poetic technic, and has created new 
beauty in verbal music, through the 
use of almost mathematical esthetics 
in the texture of his lines within clas- 
sical forms. Whether he is the last 
great poet to work in classical metres, 
or whether he is to be considered the 
forerunner of a possible revival of 
classic forms, does not in the least 
affect his merit as a poet. His import- 
ance is due to the fact that he has 
welded thought and music into a 
spiritual force of cosmic significance, 
creating as it were new vistas where 
‘self’? merges and resolves into the 
purity of universal mind. No other 
living poet has achieved this, and in 
doing so Valéry establishes a new 


development in modern poetry. In 
his work the symbolist and meta- 
physical tendencies in modern art 
find their most adequate expression; 
and thought and music blend to 
create a truer definition of ‘pure’ 
poetry than has perhaps ever been 
attained. And this in an age when 
poetry tends, both in France and 
England, to divide itself into the meta- 
physically prosaic or the musically 
frivolous. 

Thus in Valéry’s poems a new 
development has sprung from Sym- 
bolism. Poetry once again enters into’ 
its essential kingdom, the dominion of 
the mind revealed through the senses 
by verbal music. It has turned from 
trivialities to realities, and _ these 
realities are seen to be relativities. 
The oldest truths of humanity rise 
into new and radiant splendour in the 
beauty of La Jeune Parque. Poetry 
again concerns itself with the inner 
being, the hidden and sacred fire in 
the innermost mind of man. Nor is it 
too much to hope that it may again 
become, to impoverished humanity, 
the essential solace and the central 
necessity which it has been throughout 
the ages. So that it is not only a 
personal possession but also a new 
source of knowledge of self and the 
universe. 
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\§ AM your wish and your pain, but never your desire.’ 
‘You are the flame of my spirit.’ ‘The flame is blue 
And man must live and die by some crimson fire.’ 

‘But I love you.’ 


‘Crystal pure is your being as the mountain air.’ 
‘The sky is blue.’ 

‘I want some molten splendour that I can share.’ 
‘My love is you.’ 


‘My hurrying pulse bids you hurry, but your smile is slow.’ 
* Love knows no hours.’ 

‘Soft and hushed are your kisses as flakes of the falling snow:’ 
‘My lips are yours.’ 


‘You are the fret of my fever, the ache of my urgency:’ 
* You are my breath.’ 

“You are leaving my life behind me, content with eternity:’ 
‘Love knows no death.’ 
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bye Acai: 


A: the age of forty Dr. 
Coventry, a sandy-haired man with 
sallow face and red ears, married a 
lady ten years younger than himself, 
but by the time he was fifty he suc- 
cumbed to a disability that left him 
too unwell to go on prescribing for 
people who were generally less ill than 
he was. What should he do? Hehada 
household, a business, and he had his 
wife and their child Roland, a fair- 
haired imp of seven still in charge of a 
nurse? Well, by the happy lottery 
marriage sometimes proves to be, his 
wife Miranda was also qualified as a 
doctor. Since the birth of their child, 
it is true, she had not practised beyond 
giving her husband some occasional 
assistance, but it was good fortune now 
to be able to hand over the surgery 
and the entire bunch of patients to the 
care of Miranda while he tried his hand 
at medical journalism. 

In a year all was going well; the 
ex-doctor had not been able to realize 
his modest literary ambition, but 
Miranda, a sweet dark woman, had 
become the complete Esculapius, and 
what had loomed as a threat above 
their domestic prospect passed like a 
summer cloud. 

‘But what about Roley? We 
ought to ship him off to a school 
now.’ 


Coppard 


‘O no,’ Miranda contended. ‘He 
is quite too young, and besidesI.. . 
I couldn’t think of it yet, I couldn’t 
bear it.’ 

‘But, my dear! He is seven years 
old —isn’t he? —and a perfect green- 
horn still.’ 

‘Most decidedly he is not! 
know he is only delicate.’ 

‘Delicate!’ 

‘He’s not at all strong, and we 
must keep him at home for a while 
longer.’ 

‘But the boy’s got to be educated!’ 

‘IT know that, I know.’ 

“Well then, he’s got to be educated!’ 

‘We can educate him, George; or 
I can. I took a degree long before I 
started medicine. Surely that’s quali- 
fication enough?’ 

‘O, I don’t doubt it, but it’s all 
very well. He’s not delicate at all, 
and you can’t do that sort of thing. 
Besides you’ve no time, and . . . and 

. it’s all very well you know.’ 

But Miranda was a woman with an 
overriding manner, full of maternal 
solicitudes, a passion for duty, and 
other absurd simplicities, while Coven- 
try was now a man who had no passion 
for anything. ‘I wish J could do it. 
I wish I wanted to do something, any- 
thing,’ he lamented. ‘What can I do?’ 
For though not aged he had grown 
tired — that was part of his malady. 


You 
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‘Do this,’ or ‘Do that,’ Miranda en- 
treated him, in despair at his lassitude, 
and he sighed lugubriously: ‘I’m too 
old for that sort of thing now.’ 

‘What nonsense, George!’ 

‘I tell you it 7s so, Miranda. You 
don’t know, you don’t understand. I 
studied very hard when I was studying, 
cut myself off from heaps of things ’m 
sorry for now, and then the practice, 
and then marriage, and then all the 
rest of it. I never had time to do a 
single thing I wanted to do -—apart 
from medicine.’ 

‘You've plenty of time now.” 

‘That’s it. I don’t seem to want to 
do anything now. When I was young, 
before I met you, I always wanted to 
read all those fellows like Isaac Newton 
and Herbert Spencer; I particularly 
wanted to read Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 
but I can’t do that now.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘It’s too late. No good.’ 

‘Read it, for heaven’s sake read 
it! Miranda impatiently cried. ‘Why, 
you are like that stupid old man in 
Dickens’ book, not the wooden-leg one 
— the other.’ 

‘Old! That’s just it, I am old, too 
old. I don’t mean I couldn’t spare the 
time now — I could, of course I could — 
but it would be wasted, you see. And 
the effort, too, for it would be a deuce 
of an effort now — thousands of pages! 
One should only read with the idea of 
absorbing the thing read — you know, 
right into yourself.. It’s like adding a 
new angle to your perceptions, a new 
colour to whatever you are becoming. 
See what I mean? And that can’t 
happen to me any more —I mean I am 
hard now, I am set, I have stopped 
growing, I’ve ceased to acquire, and 


it’s no good me reading anything now. 
I’ve had to give up and leave things to 
you. Don’t you understand? Tm 
finished; what I am now is all I’ve 
come to, all I can be, and it will have 
to do. With a miserable sense of 
futility he added: ‘It doesn’t amount to 
much.’ 

‘George, you are a fool,’ Miranda 
explained, ‘but you are not half as 
stupid as you make out. And what 
does reading matter when you have 
had a life of so much experience and 
worked so splendidly and done so much 
good?’ 

‘Experience!’ he exclaimed bit- 
terly. ‘My experience made me sick, 
and I’ve nothing to show for what I’ve 
done.’ 

Miranda turned . away sadly. 
*That’s rather a desolating thing to say 
to me,’ she whispered. 

‘O,’ he protested, going to the 
bureau and fetching a pack of cards. 
‘I didn’t mean you, Miranda, of course, 
I didn’t mean you, but there are things 
in a man’s inner life, quite other things, 
nothing to do with women, that 
women cannot realize.’ 

‘You’re very positive about it,’ she 
said airily. 

‘I am,’ was the answer, ‘I am. 
And I don’t mind telling you that if I 
have the luck to get to heaven later on 
I shall feel ashamed about the books 
I’ve not read — even among the polite 
angels.’ And pushing a red lacquer 
table nearer the fire he laid the cards 
out for his game of patience. 

Miranda left him to that pitiful 
amusement. It annoyed her, it enraged 
her. Good God, she would have liked 
to chop off his hands, or force him to 
wear gloves soaked in glue — anything 
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to stop that further crass enfeeblement 
of his being! 

In due time Roland’s nurse was 
notified of her impending retirement, 
and, of course, she wept — not at the 
prospect of parting from her beloved 
charge, but from anxiety about her own 
future. The boy stood gazing up with 
wondering eyes as the tear drops 
slithered down her cheeks to her chin. 
He was fair-haired, with bright looks. 

‘I’m not crying,’ she said in 
answer to his question. ‘I’m not 
crying at all; it’s . . . it’s my eyes.’ 

“What’s the matter with your eyes, 
Nanna?’ 

‘I’ve got to have them seen to,’ 
the sniffing girl explained, while the 
boy put his finger to her chin, and 
touched a drop that hung there. 
‘Run away now, in the garden.’ 

Some weeks later she left them for 
good and all. The master drove her 
to the station with Roland leaning 
against her in the back of the car, and 
they were merrily whispering together, 
for the little heathen was anticipating 
the delightful moment when she would 
say good-bye. She had actually pro- 
mised him to cry once more! He would 
gaze on Nanna’s face for the last time, 
and it would be streaming with those 
mysterious tears. 

‘You'll cry when we get there, 
Nanna, won’t you? You will cry?’ 

At the station Coventry bought 
her a magazine, a fashion paper, and a 
block of chocolate to comfort her. He 
did not want a ‘scene.’ Some of the 
chocolate she broke up for the child. 

‘Write us a line sometimes,’ Coven- 
try said abruptly, with no wish for her 
to do anything of the sort, and she 
eagerly vowed to do so, though she 


had no intention of keeping the 
promise. 

‘T’ll write to_you, Roley.’ 

‘I can’t read,’ the boy complained. 
“You know I can’t.’ 

‘Papa will read it for you,’ she 
said. ‘And you must send me a nice 
letter in answer.’ 

‘I can’t write,’ said the boy. 

‘Ha, we'll manage that for you,’ 
laughed his parent. 

And then when the train had come 
snorting in, nurse (who for years had 
been known as Nannie Coventry, 
though her right name was Sophia 
Harding, and she was the daughter of 
a shoemaker now in an asylum) only 
waved her hand gaily to them from the 
carriage window, and while Roley 
gazed expectantly at her she shook her 
head — and smiled! 

That was the last of Sophy 
Harding, and, she being gone, Mrs. 
Coventry, who was the kind of woman 
who treasured her old school books, 
took up the task of beguiling her son 
with the rudiments of knowledge. He 
was an apt pupil, indeed he was 
altogether too avid, for the eternal 
Why was ever on his lips. No answer 
ever seemed to satisfy him, it only 
aroused a further throng of enigmas 
beyond the patient Miranda’s ravel- 
ling: ‘Why do some birds lay blue eggs, 
and some birds lay white eggs? Do 
the worms like ground? Why don’t 
snakes have some legs?? 

The boy’s study was a large room 
with glass doors opening to the garden, 
a sunny room, the best room in the 
blessed house (as Mr. Coventry de- 
scribed it), and on the walls were 
pinned coloured cartoons of William 
Tell being careful, Robin Hood being 
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brave, some Red Indians being cruel, 
and a fairy princess being beautiful. 
There were blue cupboards, red chairs, 
and a yellow table. 

‘Mum, what do they call gas for?’ 

‘Gas is its name, Roley.’ 

‘Why is its name gas?’ 

‘That is what it is called, my 
darling. The name is a proper noun, 
but don’t bother about the name, I 
want to tell you how gas is made... .’ 

And just then, before Miranda 
could begin this enlightenment, the 
telephone bell would ring and she 
would have to hasten away to relieve 
the pangs of someone smitten with 
stomach ache, leaving Roland meditat- 
ing upon the problems of nidification 
and the peculiar appetite of worms. 
During these fleeting absences it was 
Mr. Coventry’s office to keep an eye on 
Roland, but somehow he could only 
take a somewhat frivolous view of his 
responsibility towards that incessant 


questioner. 
‘Perkin Warbeck?’? he would hum 
and has ‘Let:me see. «.. « O, ahy yes. 


The scoundrel! A regular rascal! Do 
you know what he did? He poisoned 
his grandfather’s goat, so his majesty 
said unto him: ‘“‘God may forgive you, 
but I never will!’ And he was 
sentenced to the Tower of London, and 
had his head chopped off in the middle 
of the night.’ 

With a dubious frown Roland 
said: ‘Was it a nice goat?’ 

‘Nice! My goodness, as far as 
goats go it was the finest goat that ever 
you did see. A genuine billy. It had 
two horns of solid gold, four hoofs of 
solid silver, its hair was a sort of inky 
blue-black, and its eyes were as green 
as peas.’ 


‘Why did he kill it?’ 

‘It had varicose veins,’ replied the 
father, ‘and its blood bubbled.’ 

Mr. Coventry was in consequence 
speedily excommunicated by Miranda, 
and her remonstrations somehow (and 
to his own surprise) annoyed him. 

‘What the devil does it matter who 
Perkin Warbeck was or what he did? 
The boy asked me, and I told him 
something he’ll never hear again. He 
won’t forget it.’ 

‘But lies!’ 

‘Fairy tales, Miranda.’ 

‘I want him to have facts.’ 

‘Such facts are useless.’ 

‘No truth is useless.’ 

‘And_ most of it is utterly dull. 
I’ve given him the picture of a goat, 
haven’t I? —and every time he sees a 
goat now he’ll think of Perkin Warbeck 
—won’t he? — and sooner or later he’ll 
find out all about him himself. It’s 
education by fable, not fact.’ 

‘O dear!’ snapped Miranda. ‘Do 
you suppose that anybody eating a 
hot cross bun thinks of Calvary?’ 

‘No indeed, that’s because... .’ 

‘Please,’ said Miranda hurriedly, 
‘don’t let’s talk about that.’ 

Day after day the invalid set out 
his patience cards on the red lacquer 
table, and hour after hour groaned at 
the unsatisfactory conclusions. 

‘What shall I do now? I do want 
to do something still, but I’m hanged 
if I know what.’ 

Doctoring had brought him into 
so much contact with the gross, the 
envenomed, the feeble, that he was 
sick of them, and it repelled by the 
boils, the tumours, the refractory 
bowels, the spongy livers, the faces that 
had gone blue in the nose from swilling 
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So much gin, and the wagging mouths 
that talked so much — about so little. 
Now, like the dyer’s hand, he, too, was 
steeped in disease and loathed himself, 
his inertia, and the miscarriage of the 
hopes of youth when he had an eye 
and an appetite for so many things and 
trifling diversions swept upon him like 
some great adventure bawling from a 
news placard. The hopes had flickered 
out, he could not define them now (he 
had never been able to), and he felt 
he had been defrauded. Something 
had gone wrong, somewhere, he could 
not think how or when, only he was not 
to blame for that. Indeed he could 
not blame anything, nobody at all, 
and yet it was so damnably wrong, 
all of it-—except little Roley. And 
Miranda. 

Miranda was in the study instruct- 
ing the boy about a battle. 

‘Mum, supposing two lots of 
soldiers was fighting in a war and there 
was a house in between ’em?”’ 

‘For two lots you must say were, 
darling, not was. Remember that, 
won’t you? 

‘And there were a house in be- 
tween.’ 

‘I’m afraid,’ said Miranda, ‘they 
would break down the house.’ 

‘Not if there was some people in 
it!’ protested the child, glancing up at 
the ceiling. 

‘Probably they would. They would 
have to.’ 

‘And would they kill all the 
people?’ 

‘I expect so.’ 

‘Would they kill you, Mum?’ 

Miranda reflected a moment, and 
thought that perhaps she might not be 
killed. ‘It all depends,’ said she. 


‘They wouldn’t kill me, would 
they, Mum?’ 

Ono. 

‘And supposing it wasn’t a house, 
but only a church?’ 

“They would knock the church 
down, and that would be very wicked 
indeed.’ 

‘Not if it was a big large church. 
They couldn’t, I know.’ 

‘O well,’ Miranda conceded, ‘they 
might not be able to then.’ 

‘And it might have two teeny 
little windows like that,’ pursued the 
child, holding up his two forefingers a 
few inches apart, ‘and the soldiers 
could crawl through them.’ 

‘I don’t think they would do that, 
Roley.’ 

‘And supposing the sky fell down 
bang on top of ’em?’ 

‘No, darling, the sky wouldn’t 
ever. The sky can’t fall down.’ 

‘But supposing it did, Mum, it 
would serve ’em jolly well right, 
wouldn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, perhaps so. On the other 
hand, Roley, they might only be doing 
their duty, poor fellows.’ 

The boy laughed softly and re- 
peated: ‘Jolly well right!’ 

Twice a week Roley had to visit 
Madame Pudowsky to receive some 
lessons in music. He had no talent for 
music and did not care to go, but 
Madame was a kindly old creature in 
spite of her queer misshapen face — it 
was so rounded in the jowl that she 
seemed to have far too many teeth. 
Often it looked as though she were on 
the verge of tears, but she only said to 
him: ‘Are you ’appy, like me?’ And 
would sit down at her grand piano 
and play him some bewildering sonata, 
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with her two red stumpy-fingered 
hands pouncing upon the keys to drag 
out the reluctant sounds. To the top 
of the keyboard she would ripple with 
one hand, to the bottom of it she would 
rumble with the other, and then her 
fingers rushed together in the middle of 
the keys and undulated there as if she 
was darning the notes into some 
difficult pattern which gave her no 
pleasure at all but had to be done. 
‘Choopong,’ she would exclaim to 
Roley; or ‘Fronk’ or ‘Dayboosy,’ but 
Roley had no notion of what it meant. 
There came a time when Coventry 
actually began to immerse himself in a 
project in the empty room adjoining 
the study; Miranda and Roley at 
lessons would hear him sawing and 
tapping away at slabs of wood, drop- 
ping hammers on the bare floor, 
whistling, humming, sometimes even 
singing. A surgeon can always use his 
hands deftly, and at last poor pale 
Coventry had determined to build a 
toy house. He had drawn up plan 
after plan of chalets, castles, churches, 
and even taverns, but discarded them 
all on conceiving the pretty notion of 
making a miniature house, a replica 
of.their own, the one they lived in — 
yes! Roley would love that. And 
Miranda too. So he carved and planed 
and hammered and glued, cut out the 
portico and roof, clapped them on the 
tiny walls, inserted real glass windows 
and minute doors, then painted it and 
even fixed a brass plate no bigger than 
a postage stamp on the pillar at the 
entry: Dr. Miranda Coventry. 
Meanwhile Miranda continued to 
tease the infant’s mind with her sprigs 
of geography, history and arithmetic, 
until she was summoned to a ‘case’ 


and had to leave Roley to the problems 
that caused him to rest his flaxen head 
in his hands and wear out his elbows 
like a clerk in a drowsy old bank. 
Miranda would motor off to her 
patient, a mother or a father or a 
child,-maybe a wealthy one, perhaps 
only a poor one, with a constant 
wonder in her mind at the parents she 
met and the casual way they treated 
their young. Some, the best, the 
humblest, seemed to have no grace of 
care for their children beyond a desire 
to provide them with the means of 
earning a livelihood that would soon 
offer them a security against want. 
Beyond that their ambition was pitiful 
to Miranda: They had adapted them- 
selves so perfectly to their hard condi- 
tions that the conditions had become 
the harmony of their lives. 

Then Miranda’s heart would well 
with maternal fondness—how could 
they let them go, how could they! Or 
perhaps the patient would be a wealthy 
one like old Thorneycroft whose voca- 
tion was the cultivation of beans for 
seed. He had had two sons, both had 
joined the army and both were killed 
in battle. And old Thorneycroft would 
discourse for twenty minutes on end 
wholly of beans, all varieties of the 
bean, the horse, the broad, the buck, 
the kidney and eke the runner, their 
tastes, shapes and colours, weights to a 
quart, their prices, prospects, the art of 
garnering and various tricks of the 
market. The modes of cooking them 
would be enlarged upon in all their 
psychological and digestive significance 
until Miranda’s soul reeled in a world 
without end and seemed to be crawling 
all fours with bleeding knees along a 
Golgotha of slaughtered beans, bean 
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upon bony bean. In a mad moment 
she once asked him about the bean- 
stalk grown by little Jack when he 
climbed up to confound the Giant. He 
gravely explained that it could not 
have been real, it must have been an 
enchanted one. 

And then one day Miranda’s 
husband quietly announced that he 
had finished the toy house. For weeks 
he had laboured on it without letting 
either Roley or Miranda see it. That 
he was only making a toy she knew, he 
had confessed as much, yet nothing 
would induce him to let them see him 
working on it and he had always 
locked the workroom door, not from 
any feeling of shame at being observed 
in so trivial an undertaking, but 
because he desired to carry out his 
creation entirely alone, unseen, without 
any suggestion or interference. He 
took a precious delight in it, it occupied 
his forlorn hours and fascinated him — 
and yet he insisted that any intrusion 
of a critical eye would destroy his 
desire to continue. This preposterous 
embargo annoyed Miranda; she was 
certain that Roland was yearning to 
assist his father in the construction. 

‘No, no, no!’ Coventry had testily 
objected. ‘He would only mess it all 
up and break it.’ 

‘Well, what if he did?’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Good Lord, Miranda .. .! 

‘What would it matter?’ she cried. 

And he couldn’t explain, he could 
not explain the extraordinary import- 
ance of maintaining secrecy until the 
ripe moment for disclosure. 

Here it was now! And Miranda 
was truly astonished by its meticulous 
- accuracy and the charm of its minia- 


ture resemblance. The windows were 
fixed fast, it is true, but you could see 
through them into every room. The 
doors opened and shut, though, of 
course, you \could not get inside, you 
were too big. And the roof was not 
quite a perfect roof, for you had to 
lift it off and peer into the attic and 
the bedrooms and the place where the 
bath ought to be. 

‘How splendid! Roley, Look!’ 

The boy scarcely smiled; he had 
to be encouraged to inspect the many 
devices, and they puzzled him. 

‘Isn’t it marvellous!’ cried Mi- 
randa again. 

The boy looked solemnly at his 
father: ‘Why is it empty? There isn’t 
anything inside.’ 

‘O, but look!’ Miranda was en- 
thusiastic. ‘The sweet little door. It 
opens and shuts, in and out, look!’ 

Roley looked: ‘I can’t go in,’ he 
said, ‘and it’s all empty.’ 

Coventry drummed on the roof of 
the pretty toy with his finger tips: 
‘Humph, yes, you’re right, it’s empty. 
And that gives me an idea. I can go 
on, of course I can,’ he said, with 
rising interest. ‘It’s no sort of a house 
as yet, you’re right. I must furnish it 
now, that’s what I'll do.’ 

The boy turned to his mother: 
‘Is it for me?’ 


‘No,’ interjected his father 
brusquely, ‘it’s not for you.’ 
‘Why not? Of course it is!’ 


Miranda was instantly antagonistic. 
‘But I made it for myself!’ her 
husband stammered. 
‘For yourself! What do you want 


-with it, what’s the good of it to you, the 


silly childish thing? Don’t be absurd, 
George, of course Roley can have it.’ 
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‘He shall not!’ the man angrily 
cried. ‘I don’t mind him looking at it 
sometimes, and so on, but I want to 
keep it. I made it. It’s not for him 
at all.’ 

Coventry’s absurd notion seemed 
to reach a depth of profundity, he 
dreadfully wanted to conserve his toy — 
he, a grown man! To Miranda’s 
abrupt mind the idea was as fantastic 
as the mighty effort itself, and much 
of a piece with George’s stupid com- 
plaints about his wasted life. His 
wasted life indeed! Merciful heavens, 
she had a farcical fleeting image of a 
bald child in spectacles, sitting on the 
bank of a pond, angling with a bent 
pin in hope to catch a whale! All his 
time and power, in youth and in prime, 
had been devoted to soothing the 
anguish of the weak, a real Samaritan 
fighting against death — and for him- 
self, too, if he would only realize it. 
All this he had done, and it was no 
solace’ to him now. He had made this 
trumpery toy and was bemused by it. 
Men were mad, there could be no other 
explanation; utterly and entirely mad, 
George most certainly was. And he 
would not give up the toy. 

He resumed work on it as though 
it were the New Jerusalem. All the 
winter he bent and carved and prised 
away with extravagant gusto; it kept 
him from melancholy, and he grew gay 
again. Spring came on and the fibres 
of Miranda’s patients, unprepared for 
brighter times, succumbed to chilly 
ailments; she was busy from morn to 
night, and harassed by the necessity 
of leaving Roley to pursue his studies 
alone. 

‘I must leave you now,’ she would 
wail, ‘I’ve a thousand things to do, and 


only one pair of hands to do them 
with.’ And away she would rush with a 
hunted look in her eyes, as though she 
could have borne with the hundred 
arms of Briareus and all of them 
whirling like the spokes of a bicycle. 

Winter had been long and trying, 
suddenly it was May, and the slender 
almond trees were abloom in all the 
villa gardens. On the brightest morn- 
ing of the year Coventry completed 
his Magnum opus and looked out, saw 
the sky blue above the roofs, the light 
golden. The mean slates wore a 
lustre, and even chimney pots, un- 
regardful of sooty secrets, had put on a 
rosy pride. A new desire sprang up 
in him—to go wandering. Leaving 
the house, he strolled through the town 
until he gained the environs where the 
marsh was green between him and the 
sea. 

He entered a path beside a corn- 
field, divided from the marshes by a 
row of sloe bushes and nettles. The 
sloe bushes had been creamy-thick 
with blossom, like the foam of a break- 
ing wave, but a sharp fall of rain during 
the night had hacked at the sprigs of 
bloom until the small white petals had 
fluttered for refuge to the nettle leaves 
or fallen helplessly upon the moist 
pathway. The sun was in a flare now 
and the cornfield seemed to breathe 
hot breath. Thin skeins of woolly mist 
drew themselves languidly from the 
mawkish soil and, having nowhere else 
to go, crawled into the sky and left the 
fair green spikes of corn to a destiny 
that. would land them finally in a 
baker’s oven. 

‘Lord, what a lovely world!’ mur- 
mured Coventry; ‘Lord, Lord, what a 
relief to escape for a while from the 
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damned house with its nauseating 
lunch at precisely 12.45, and the 
turmoil about puddings and vitamins 
and such domestic tomfoolery!’ There 
were times when the sight of the 
doormat filled him with such hatred 
that he refused to wipe his boots on it. 

A further idea struck his fancy 
and he turned back home again. 
Bursting into the study he found Roley 
alone, inviting as usual the corns to 
grow on his sharp young elbows. 

“Come for a walk?’ 

The boy slithered down from his 
chair, put on his cap, and followed his 
father into the streets. 

‘We'll make a day of it, blest if we 
don’t,’ said Coventry, stopping at one 
shop to buy a pie, at another for apples, 
and still another for chocolate. They 
wandered into the marsh that lay along 
the coast and stretched for miles, an 
endless level which had no converse 
with anything save its own streams and 
the sea and the sky. The marsh 
opened to the sea, but traps of fresh- 
water pools and springs lurked on it, 
with tods of dark rush everywhere, and 
thickets of dried reeds as high as a man. 
It was drained by a network of tribu- 
tary dykes, and along the main dyke a 
high bank or sea wall followed the 
course of the loitering water. On the 
bank the child Roley walked behind 
his father, asking no questions and 
voicing no desire, and all was bright 
and peaceful. The whole champaign 
diffused a bright and sweet serenity; 
the further they wandered the brighter 
and sweeter it grew, spangled with 
dandelions glowing in the dark grasses, 
the very birds that could only chatter 
and cry seemed to imagine they were 


singing, and the more solitary the 


marsh became, the more nearly it 
purveyed an infinite goodness. The 
mind, Coventry mused, was unable to 
adore anything unless it was im- 
measurable; immensity itself was good- 
ness and purity and all the rest of it, 
though it was nothing until the mind 
could be nourished by it. 

At a spot where the bank veered 
right up to the seashore they passed a 
yellow caravan beside a tavern called 
“The Boat,’ whose weathercock of a 
ship sat rusty on a pole, and a pretty 
gipsy girl on seeing Roley called out, 
‘Hallo, my duck!’ Roley asked his 
father for an apple, and munched it as 
he trudged (Ahoy, there!) along the 
bank that roved inland again through 
marshes where the furze gleamed more 
golden than gold and a pool shone 
bright as the head ofa rivet. Coventry 
began to sing (Ahoy, there!) and the 
child became amused and chattered. 

‘You know what’s to-morrow, 
Dad?’ 

Coventry said: ‘It’s my birthday.’ 

‘No, it’s my birthday,’ the boy 
protested, ‘it’s my birthday to-morrow.’ 

‘All right, you have it then. Tl 
wait,’ said his mysteriously lively father, 
who sang louder and louder as they 
advanced. 

So in time they came to a round 
windmill built of old dun_ bricks. 
Alone and silent in the vast plain, its 
function was to direct tiny streams to 
the major water courses. It stood at 
the head of a dam of water twenty 
yards long, wide in the middle and 
tapering at each end like a coffin, and 
the grassy banks of the dam, covered 
with snow-white daisies, were pegged 
with rotting larch staves. 

‘Let’s sit down——’ 
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At the foot of the dam a small 
tunnel conveyed the water through the 
bank behind them, and they rested on 
its low brick parapet. 

‘And eat something,’ continued 
Coventry. 

The mill was not working, its four 
sails were idle, the Trusty wheel was 
motionless at the end of the dam, and 
the water was still. Sometimes a few 
bubbles would wriggle up from the 
muddy bed, scurry to the surface and 
burst. The shadow of one solid sail 
cast by the sun curled half round the 
body of the mill; starlings busied 
themselves among the crannies, cling- 
ing and muttering; larks were uttering 
their freedom in mid-air, snipe dived 
aloft in curves that made their feathers 
buzz like a grasshopper, and a cuckoo 
came to perch on the topmost spike of 
the mill, hooting contentedly until a 
chaffinch drove it away. By and by a 
man climbed over the bank and went 
to dip a can in the water. ' 

‘How de!’ said Coventry, and the 
stranger nodded. He was an oldish 
man with grey whiskers and a ragged 
coat. He bent to fill his can. ° 

‘I shouldn’t drink that,’ called 
Coventry, ‘it’s stagnant.’ 

The man ignored the warning and 
filled his can. ‘It’s running,’ he said. 

‘But look!’ Coventry pointed to 
the water near the tunnel; it was 
covered with a scum of weed, feathers, 
and débris that did not move. 

‘It’s running,’ repeated the man. 
An inch below the surface of the water 
a long green trail of weed, undulating 
like a sleepy serpent, cruised to the 
archway and glided through . 

‘So! Coventry agreed. 
to be moving, yes.’ 


‘It seems 


‘It’s the little draught of air 
coming through the tunnel as keeps 
the scum there. It only troubles the 
top of the water, the rest flows under, 
you see. It’s pure, pure as the 
air.’ 

After asking the time of day the 
old man stood his can on the parapet 
and sat down on the grass near them. 
A little way off he had lit a fire near 
some bushes to boil a can of tea. It 
appeared that he was on his way to 
Harwich to meet a friend who was 
working on a boat from Finland, and 
he went on talking about the Finns. 

‘Queer chaps, they are. I seen’em 
lots of times when I was working in the 
London Docks. There was a line of 
ships as run atween Tower Bridge and 
Helsingfors. I can’t just remember 
the name of the line, but it was some- 
thing to do with the stars — that’s 
right! — the names of the ships was all 
stars, yes, they was the stars. Finnish, 
and they Finns are absolutely the most 
spotless firm under the sun. They are ! 
Do you know what? They dunno the 
meaning of dirt, they dunno what it is, 
they never even seen a bit of dirt, and 
that’s the truth, Lord love us! Finnish. 
Spotless!’ 

Roley began asking him questions. 

‘Are you a sailor?’ 

‘Not now. But I bin a sailor, son,’ 
he said. ‘I bin everything —’cept 
rich. That I never was. But I seen 
the world, everything.’ 

“Have you seen... ah...’ Roley 
paused for a suitable query: ‘. .. a 
whale?’ 

‘Ay, and ate ’em too — scatter me 
trimmings!’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘What?’ 
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‘Scatter the trimmings?’ said the 
puzzled boy. 

‘O, it’s just a matter of speaking, 
son.’ 

Roley brooded for a moment: 
‘Have you seen a pirate?” 

‘Ay, and they’re not much good 
to you.’ 

‘I don’t suppose you’ve seen a 
ghost, though,’ pursued the boy. 

“That’s just where you makes a 
mistake, son. Din I tell you I seen 
everything?’ the man eagerly replied. 
‘Have I not! The shepherd had gone 
out one night to look arter some lambs — 
well it warn’t more than ten o’clock — 
and he leaves me all alone to get my 
supper, and so I had to go out in the 
backyard to fetch a pail of water. 
One Eastertide it was, and I was 
stopping with the shepherd in his 
cottage down Sussex way, place called 
Swanborough. Well, I was out in this 
backyard, and allin the dark, mind you, 
but it was starry, I heerd a kind of 
groan.’ 

The old man puckered his brow 
reflectively and picked a daisy. 

‘I heerd a kind of a groan. Looks 
round sharp, and sees a white figure 
standing agin the wall of the barn. 
And it was looking at me. I says: 
“Hullo, mate, what’s up?” But the 
party din answer me, so I outs with my 
box of matches and strook a light, but 
when I held the match up to have a 
look at ’e, ’e was gone! The chap was 
clean gone. Well that was queer. 
‘Where are you?” I says, but he din 
give me no reply. Ho-—I thinks - 
you’re up to some mischief, I’ll have 
you out of here. So I walks over to 
where I’d sin him, and I just got 


beside the washing post with a line and 


some pegs on it — the match went out 
in my hand! Burnt my fingers, and I 
dropped it! Bless my soul I dropped 
it! And there he was again in the 
dark, this white figure standing still 
and looking at me just like he was 
before, this white figure. O Lord!’ 
the old man groaned in mock fear, ‘I 
says — ““What’s your game?” I says. 
And pretty quick I strook another 
match, and behold me — he were gone 
again!’ 

The ragged man gazed at Roley 
and then at Mr. Coventry. ‘He were 
gone,’ he impressively repeated. ‘No- 
thing there. ‘Come out of that” —I 
says. But, of course, he din give me no 
answer; I suppose he couldn’t. No 
answer. I tell you, I began to feel a 
bit quelled, and din want that match 
to go out again neither. Scatter me 
trimmings, I was quelled! Then I saw 
something else, quite plain I did. 
What d’you think it was? It were a 
brass buckle. I saw it glitter on his 
stomach; you know, one of these ’ere 
army buckles on a soldier’s belt, and I 
knew the buckle! I knew that buckle, 
it was one of the Forty-Seventh. And 
then the blam match went out. The 
match went out, and I dropped it. I 
dropped it. There I am in the dark 
again. And there was the white figure 
too and all! He was there as plain as 
that windmill, only he was white and 
foggy like. ’N every time the match 
went out I could see him in the dark, 
’*n every time I lit another match I 
couldn’t see him at all! Some kind of 
soldier he was, I could see right through 
him all bar the buckle. Right through 
that military man I could see.. 
because there was a window in the wall 
of the barn, and a bottle of lotion 
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standing up agin it, and I could see the 
window right through him and the 


bottle. The bottle, too! O, dud 
skimbo! I tell you, I din know what 
tobe at. Iweredone. “May the bird 


of heaven peck me” —I says — ‘“‘Stop 
here, you, while I gets a candle. 
Don’t move, or I’Il cut the heart out 
of you!” And I darts back into the 
cottage. Ofcourse, when I gets in the 
cottage again, when I got into that 
cottage, I din care a jigger about no 
candle. I warn’t going out in that 
backyard no more! I just bolts and 
bars that door as quick as ever I could. 
**Now you get on with it” — I says — and 
I left him to it, I warn’t going out 
there no more.’ 

The old man chuckled to himself. 
‘That was the last I ever saw of him, 
and next day I hopped on off towards 
Salisbury, so that was the last he ever 
saw of me.’ 

Roley thought for a few moments, 
and then asked: ‘Did you ever see any 
alligators?’ 

‘O, alligators,’ was the contemp- 
tuous reply. ‘Must get along to my fire 
now.’ The tramp got up and took his 
can‘of water. 

‘How are you getting to Harwich 
from here?’ Mr. Coventry inquired. 

‘Shanks’s,’ said the old man 
sturdily. 

‘It’s a long way, fifty miles, isn’t 
it?” 

‘I’ve a couple of good feet on me 
yet,’ the old man said. 

‘It’s a long walking journey for an 
old man,’ commented Mr. Coventry, 
handing him a shilling. 

‘Och, I could knock a dead donkey 
down!’ laughed the ancient, ‘and think 
nothing of it! It’s all right (Thank you, 


captain!), it’s all right when you’re 
young (Much obliged to you, sir!), when 
you’re young; but age does cripple you, 
and you get lear and windy and you 
thinks about death and all the gay 
young gals you used to know. Ha, ha, 
and you thinks as how you’re a 
fugitive from injustice, ha, ha! You 
do, sir, you do!’ 

The old man turned and hobbled 
away. 

‘Come on, Roley,’ Mr. Coventry 
said. The boy got up and they 
trudged on again, one behind the 
other, Roley leading. Phew, it was 
hot! Mr. Coventry no longer sang. 
The paths were still grassy and sweet 
as before, and on either side below 
them the threads of shining water 
meandered, but all led only from one 
marsh to another. They were green 
and lush, yielding a warm breath, and 
the day was in its glory; but still the 
horizon under its cerulean dome was 
very far away. Ifever you could reach 
it the Lord only knew what it amounted 
to — something frowsty and suburban, 
most likely! 

‘I don’t quite know where we are,’ 
said the parent, a little peevishly. 
‘Are you tired yet?’ 

‘No,’ answered Roley. 

The winding dykes were very nice, 
but they seemed to wander and wind 
in a most confusing way, here, there, 
sometimes north, sometimes south, east 
a bit, west a bit, and then off south 
again. There was something to be 
said — Coventry silently mused — for a 
good straight road when you wanted 
to get anywhere — that is if you knew 
where you wanted to get. Of course, 
you couldn’t reach the horizon ever, 
anywhere. There was no such thing, 
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though it looked all real and beautiful. 
It always expressed freedom, some- 
thing beyond — but what did that 
amount to? Pretty much the same 
thing as the horizon! Freedom was all 
very well, if you could get it, but what 
did it amount to after all? That old 
tramp man, for all his independence of 
mind and body, travelled like a cloud 
wherever the wind of chance might 
blow him, and the doom of clouds was 
fixed. A man had to have a mooring 
somewhere, safe in some haven, and 
having got that he never left the 
harbour. And Miranda was only mak- 
ing a milksop of the boy. She did her 
best, but he was going to insist on 
sending Roley to a proper school now. 
There was one in the town, a goodish 
school for the sons of gentlemen, had a 
plate on the front gateway: High (some- 
thing) Seminary, carried on by Mrs. 
Goodenough (widow of the late 
Gregory Goodenough, M.A.) and two 
Resident Masters. It looked a pretty 
old plate though. 

Roley grew thirsty, but his father 
would not let him have a mouthful of 
water from the rank ditches. Some 
way ahead they now saw a sort of 
pastoral hump in the marsh with a 
farmhouse on it. 

‘We'll be able to get some milk at 
that farm,’ said Coventry. ‘Are you 
tired?’ 

‘No,’ said Roley. 

As they approached the hillock 
they could see a proper road from it, 
going away to the right of them, 
crossing the streams for miles. There 
was pasture land, but no crops there. 
The house had two attic windows in 
the front roof that looked like comic 
eyebrows, and at each end of the roof 


ridge a small pert chimney suggested 
ears. A tree hovered over it, a shed 
crouched beside it, and furze bushes 
skulked all round. It looked withered 
and forlorn. A wicket gate opened 
into a front garden and two huge plots 
of white alyssum, each as fat as a sofa, 
almost covered the pathway to the 
door. Coventry knocked on the door 
with his knuckles, and after a long wait 
two young, dark-haired, sluttish girls, 
as alike as twins, came. They gazed 
with cowlike eyes when he asked for 
some milk, stood close against each 
other and would not answer him even 
when he repeated his request. 

‘Are you dumb?’ he asked. ‘You’re 
not dumb, are you?’ 

The girls looked at each other and 
giggled. 

‘Is there no one at home?’ he 
continued. 

Again they giggled. 

‘Come, no nonsense now,’ he said 
impatiently. ‘My little boy is very 
thirsty. Some milk, or some water, 
please. I'll see if I can find sixpence 
for you.’ 

They would not answer, they 
turned to each other and half hid their 
faces. 

‘Where’s your mother — or haven’t 
you got any mother? Don’t you go to 
school? Please oblige me, this little 
boy is very thirsty, and we’ve a long 
way to go. What is your name? No? 
Dumb? Silly? Good God, what is the 
matter with you? Where’s the well, 
where do you keep your water?’ 

And so on, and so on. But not a 
word could he get from the two 
frivolous children. They wriggled and 
writhed and gaped and giggled in the 
porch as though Coventry were a kind 
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of comical monster. Then they sud- 
denly slammed the door on him, and 
he was entirely baffled. 

SW éllidvuetegn Ta Viel acute) gen ASE 
it! Come on, Roley, we’ll have to get 
along home.’ And he led the way out 
to that long, straight roadway across 
the marsh. It was the road home, but 
it might as well have been a path 
across equatorial Africa; forthright, hot 
and sandy, with no beginning, no end, 
only an undeviating integrity that 
seemed inhuman. They plodded side 
by side and said not a word to each 
other. The boy was apparently un- 
affected, but the father was dull, dumb, 
and weary, and being so he knew he 
would rather be at home devouring a 
tea of fried sausages and eggs. Beauty 
and goodness and freedom were dis- 
illusioning bores. Like charity, every- 
thing began at home. The mood of 
the journey so wrought upon him that 
even when at last they reached the 
fringe of the town and home was 
almost in sight he thought that the 
almond blossom in the villas had 
turned rusty, and the rich young leaves 
of the trees were flapping in gestures of 
woe. : 

- At the shop of Martha Ruffell, 
Roley consumed quantities of ginger 
beer and dough cake that had been 
steeped in sugary fat. Coventry re- 
fused to partake of these delicacies. 

‘What will your mother say?’ he 
gloomily asked. ‘And your birthday 
to-morrow! Lord, what a giant you 
are, what a giant!’ 

‘Can take her some of this cake,’ 
said Roley brightly. 

Coventry thought it inadvisable, 
and so they arrived home with empty 
hands. And, as it happened, Roley’s 


enthusiasm made Miranda as merry 
as a lark; she joyfully gave them 
sausages and eggs for tea, and listened 
with glee to her son’s narration of the 
wonders he had seen, a frog, some dogs, 
a dead duck, and a man had seen some 
alligators and ate a whale! And as 
Coventry listened his weariness fled 
away and he recalled with animation 
the events of the walk and his despon- 
dent musings. He could smile now, 
for the evening world outside was 
bathed in translucent clarity and the old 
myths of beauty and freedom fanned 
him once more with their mysterious 
wings. 

‘George,’-cried Miranda, ‘he wants 
to see the little house. Don’t you, 
Roley?’ 

Actually Roley did not display any 
eagerness, but Miranda’s enthusiasm 
was elastic, and so they all went into 
the workroom where Coventry re- 
vealed the latest form of his contriv- 
ance. He had fitted it out with many 
little objects that resembled their own 
furnishings. Miranda was ecstatic. 
Chairs, tables, piano, father’s and 
mother’s bed, Roley’s bed, pictures 
on the walls —all were there. There 
was electric light and a_ little 
dribble of water really ran into the 
bath when you poked something with 
a lead pencil. But, somehow, it all 
looked silly and futile to Coventry 
himself. 

‘Dad’s made it for your birthday,’ 
said the excited Miranda. ‘What do 
you think of that?? And Coventry 
added: ‘Anyone could live in it now, 
if they wanted to.’ 

‘No,’ said Roley with a solemn 
stare at his father. 

“Why not?’ Miranda asked. 
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“Can’t get in,’ Roley explained. 

‘O,” she rallied him briskly, ‘you 
only have to pretend you’re a tiny little 
man.’ 

‘I couldn’t get out again,’ Roley 
persisted. 

‘And just think! You’re seven 
years old to-morrow, and soon you'll 
be able to make a big one just like it 
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for yourself. Dad made it for your 
birthday; didn’t you, George?’ 

Roley still stared dubiously at his 
father’s toy. 

‘Have it if you like,’ conceded 
Coventry, ‘I’ve no use for it. But,’ he 
glanced sadly at his son, ‘I don’t think 
it’s any good to you either, is it?’ 

‘No,’ said the little boy. 


Soviet Drama 


by David Magarshack 


ee drama is only sixteen 
years old. In that very short time 
over 5,000 plays by new Soviet play- 
wrights have been performed in the 
theatres of the socialist workers’ re- 
public. It is characteristic of the ‘new’ 
proletarian drama that out of this 
holocaust of plays hardly ten still 
survive in the repertory of the Russian 
theatre. Most of them are dead and 
forgotten and, what is more significant, 
there are no mourners to lament their 
demise. 

The most striking feature of Soviet 
drama is the enthusiasm of its creators 
for the new forms of social life, the ‘new 
reality, the ‘new man,’ which the 
classless society, when it comes, will 
‘produce. From Vladimir Mayakovski 
to Nikolai Pogodin, the first and the 
last important-playwrights of the new 
Russia, prophecies in dramatic forms 
abound about ‘the promised land’ of 
communism. ‘These prophecies, apart 
from being extremely vague, give so 
bleak a picture of a_ rationalized, 
humourless, ant-like society that Soviet 
dramatic critics are mainly preoccupied 
with dispelling the effects they might 
have on the playgoer. It is, indeed, 
the preoccupation with the transforma- 
tion of the ‘capitalist’? man into his 
‘marxist’? equivalent that is chiefly 
responsible for the fact that, generally 


speaking, Soviet drama is so dry, so 
featureless, so humourless. ‘For the 
last two years,’ a Soviet dramatic critic 
writes, ‘the demand has become more 
and more vocal in the Press and at 
conferences: ‘‘Let the theatre give us 
laughter!’ But the first to make that 
demand was the playgoer. He laughed 
when the playwright wished to pre- 
serve the “high seriousness” of the 
situation!” 

It is the audience, therefore, that 
in Russia, as elsewhere, is the enemy of 
the prig, of the reformer rattling the 
dry bones of theory under the impres- 
sion that he is breathing new life into ¢ 
moribund world. It is the class-con- 
scious prig who more than anyone else 
is responsible for the fact that, in the 
words of one of the younger Russian 
playwrights, ‘our plays have such 
narrow horizons, so little vitality in the 
problems they discuss, so little truth in 
the facts they observe. We are lazy,’ 
B. S. Romashov goes on, ‘and have ne 
curiosity. For knowledge of life we all 
too often substitute literary reminis- 
cences, for the study of reality — news- 
paper cuttings. We get our knowledge 
of the living man from chance con- 
versations in trams and restaurants.’ 

Another striking feature of Soviet 
drama is its ‘giant-mania.’ The Russian 
playwright seems to be interested only 
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in world-shaking events, in epic and 
eternal problems. He is obsessed by 
the newspaper jargon which hails the 
construction of every new factory as of 
world importance and, what is even 
worse, he is incapable of discerning the 
human voice above the roar of machi- 
nery. “Take any play,’ a critic com- 
plains, ‘cover up the names of the 
characters, and it is impossible to say 
who is speaking. You can transfer 
chunks of dialogue from one play to 
another without anyone being the wiser 
for it. ‘Our drama,’ another critic 
declares, ‘has not yet learnt to create 
character. It is afraid of portraying 
emotion or temperament. We have 
very few plays which, in addition to 
giving food for thought, also give food 
for the heart and the imagination.’ 
These main features of Soviet 
drama are already discernible in the 
early Soviet plays, the plays which were 
written in the days of revolutionary 
struggles, when, in accordance with the 
decision of the Government, the theatre, 
together with the cinema and _ the 
concert hall, was to be devoted en- 
tirely to communist propaganda. The 
bare ideal was further elaborated in a 
decision taken by the XII Congress of 
the Communist Party which laid it 
down that ‘it is necessary to make use 
of the theatre for a systematic mass 
propaganda of the idea of the struggle 
for communism. For that reason it is 
necessary to organize the artistic forces 
of the country with a view to the 
selection and the creation of a revolu- 
tionary repertory which should, in the 
first place, present the heroic moments 
of the struggle of the proletariat.’ 
‘Vladimir Mayakovski provided the 
Soviet theatre of that day with spec- 


tacular drama in which communist 
propaganda was the chief concern of 
the play. Mayakovski’s slogan was: 
‘The theatre is the servant of com- 
munist propaganda.’ ‘The task of my 
dramatic work,’ he declared, ‘is to 
bring back the spectacular to the 
theatre and to transform the stage into 
a political platform.’ His most cele- 
brated play, the Mysteries-Bouff, is a 
satirical lampoon on the capitalist 
world, allegorically represented some- 
times by seven pairs of clean spirits, at 
other times by paradise and hell, and, 
in the play’s last edition, by the king- 
dom of ruin, which inevitably succumbs 
to the invincible might of the inter- 
national proletariat, the seven unclean 
(sic!) spirits. 

Mayakovski’s other plays — The Bug, 
a lampoon on the bourgeois that still 
lurks in the breast of even the truest 
proletarian, The Bath, a lampoon on 
Soviet bureaucracy, and his historical 
play Moscow Is On Fire, which treats of 
the 1905 revolution — are all propaganda 
pieces in which the bitter pill of the 
moralist is sugared by fantastic displays, 
satire and all sorts of fireworks, 
and in which the dearth of creative 
ability is camouflaged by grotesque 
buffoonery, circus tricks and poster 
publicity. Mayakovski was an irre- 
concilable enemy of the individualist as 
opposed to the collective will of the 
new-born proletarian culture; but, at 
bottom, he was one of the greatest 
individualists thrown up by the revolu- 
tion. His hatred of the classical drama 
was the hatred of a man who would 
rather destroy a work of art that he 
knows he could not create than 
contemplate its existence beside his own 
inferior product. He was against 
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Meyerhold, his friend and collaborator, 
when the latter embarked on his career 
of re-interpreting the classics; but, faced 
with Meyerhold’s determination, he 
took consolation in the fact that Meyer- 
hold had produced the Government 
Inspector in such a way that ‘it would 
make Gogol turn over ten times in his 
grave.’ 

The drama of pure propaganda 
was created and existed in a period of 
revolutionary upheaval and civil war, 
when both the audience and the critics 
forgave the playwright his serious short- 
comings in regard to the artistic 
qualities of his play and tolerated his 
crudities of characterization so long as 
the subject of the play was of momen- 
tary significance and excited their 
revolutionary ardour. ‘It was,’ in the 
estimate of a present-day Russian 
dramatic critic, ‘a very feeble drama. 
The plays of that period were very 
often very primitive and naive, the 
characterization — non-existent, the 
plot — mechanical.’ 

The propaganda play was suc- 
ceeded in 1924 by the historical 
romantic play representing the ‘heroic 
moments’ of the revolutionary struggle. 
Bill Byelocherkovski’s The Storm was the 
first play of this type, and Vsevolod 
Vishnevski is its most talented exponent. 
These chronicle plays are very similar, 
not only in plot, but also in the large 


number of characters for which they 


are famous. The chief hero is usually 
a sailor, ‘the pride of the revolution,’ 
and one of the most recurrent characters 
is the ‘bratishka,’ the young lad who, 
rifle in hand, overcomes the greatest 
obstacles in the way of the victorious 
proletariat. The characterization in 
these plays is very crude and unreal. 


‘Commissar Koshkin,’ a Russian critic 
writes about the chief character of 
Lyubov Yarovaya by Trenev, one of the 
more successful plays of this type, ‘is, to 
be sure, one-of us, but somehow one 
feels that he wears, instead of a holster 
with a revolver, a sabre, and instead 
of a sailor’s tunic — a cloak!’ 

It was as a reaction to these 
extremely unreal characters and situa- 
tions that the call for the ‘living man’ 
in Russian drama was raised. But in 
his anxiety to portray the living man 
the Russian playwright was faced with 
the dilemma that the individual com- 
munist leader was so far below the ideal 
‘new man’ ofcommunist ethics that to 
portray him as he actually is instead of 
as he ought to be was something very 
near to a betrayal of the revolution. 
There were, luckily, the problems of 
the first five-years plan to be given a 
dramatic expression. Propaganda had 
shifted its ground. Instead of fighting 
an external foe, it now became neces- 
sary to fight the internal wrecker and 
kulak. The battlefield was now the 
factory and the collective farm. Plays 
no longer exposed the dark machina- 
tions of the ‘white’ army officer, but the 
different and numerous enemies of 
communist internal politics. The Rus- 
sian playwright, frightened by the 
‘living man,’ turned for a subject to the 
various social problems of the day. 

It was again the newspapers and 
not life that supplied the playwright 
with plots. Although, therefore, the 
plays, written during the period of what 
is generally referred to as ‘socialist 
construction, showed more variety 
both in treatment and in dramatis 
persone, the cardinal faults of the 
romantic chronicle drama remained. 
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The characters were still puppets, 
which differed from each other only in 
so far as the villain was this time 
miore life-like than the hero, his con- 
ception by the playwright being less 
restrained by the idealized mechanics 
of the theoretical ‘ socialist’? or ‘new’ 
man. 

In The Shot, Bezymenski’s poetic 
drama devoted to the young shock- 
brigaders, those crusaders of com- 
munism who help to increase the 
production in Soviet factories, the 
members of the ‘comsomol,’ the Com- 
munist Union of Youth, are entirely 
colourless. “They are all,’ a Soviet 
critic complains, ‘ ideal shock-brigaders 
who have long ago, possibly in the 
womb of their mothers, rid themselves 
of all the bourgeois elements of their 
mentality, such as individualism, envy, 
conceit, egoism, etc. About any one 
_ of them it could be said: 


He led us all, was friends with all, 

He never betrayed the comsomol, 

Courageous, truthful and simple 
withal .. . 


The characters of this play,’ the critic 
sums up, ‘are not living people, but 
talking ideas, walking shadows . . .” 

‘Walking shadows’ is perhaps an 
unfair description of all the plays of this 
character. Young playwrights like 
Kirshon, Afinogenov, Katayev, Roma- 
shov and others, have attempted to give 
a deeper psychological insight in their 
characters, but even their plays consist 
chiefly of discussions on moral and 
social themes. The subject of ‘love’ and 
the ‘eternal triangle’ is perhaps one of 
the most illuminating examples to 
illustrate the way in which Soviet 
drama treats such themes. 


‘In general,’ a Soviet critic 
observes, ‘when discussing the peculiar 
position of love in our plays, we cannot 
but confess that it is very deplorable. 
What an indifferent, ‘‘vegetarian” sort 
of love it is!’ And, indeed, when one 
turns to one of the more talented Soviet 
playwrights, U. K. Olyosha, and 
examines what he has to say on the 
subject of love in his much lauded play 
The Conspiracy of Passions, one cannot 
but agree with the above criticism. In 
his play, Olyosha presents the conflict 
between the bourgeois passions, such as 
love, hatred, jealousy, pride, envy and 
pity, and the communist conceptions 
of moral values. The bourgeois world 
of passions is personified by Ivan 
Babichev, and the communist code of 
morals by his _ brother — Andrey. 
‘Passions,’ declares Andrey, ‘are done 
with. In the future there will be only 
mating!’ Andrey’s chief preoccupation 
is the invention of a new sausage, a 
sausage more palatable than any yet 
produced in the land of the Soviets. 
So preoccupied is he with his sausage 
that when Valya declares her love to 
him, he pays no attention to her, 
although he is quite willing to marry 
her. His rival Kovalerov is so much 
under the influence of Ivan that he 
calls Andrey ‘seducer,’ but even that 
term, taken. from decadent capi- 
talist melodrama, fails to make. any 
impression on Andrey, so entirely 
indifferent is he to the capitalist moral 
code. Valya, on the other hand, has 
not reached that high standard of 
communist indifference to capitalist 
morality, and she slaps Kovalerov’s 
face. Next time they meet, the 
following dialogue takes place between 
them: 
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Vatya. Good-morning Kova- 
lerov! 

Kovaterov.  (Sulking.) How 
d'you dae? 1. 

Vatya. What’s the matter with 


you? You are not angry with me for 
having slapped your face, are you? 

Kovaterov. I am not angry. 
Valya, are you going to marry Andrey? 

Vatya. Not yet. 

Kova.erov. I’m going to cut his 
throat with a razor, if you do! 

Vatya. You will, will you? Very 
well, cut his throat! Andrey! 

Kovaterov. Valya! 

Vatya. Andrey, Kovalerov wants 
to cut your throat! 

AnpDrEY. My throat? Very well. 
What do you want me to do? Lie 
down? Take off my collar? 

SHAPIRO. Good Lord, here’s 
Shakespeare for you! 

ANDREY. What are you going to 
cut my throat with? 

Vatya. With a razor! 

AnpDREY. By all means. Let’s cut, 
Kovalerov! (Forces the razor from 
KovaALEeRov and cuts the sausage.) So! 
Can you smell the aroma? 

And if any doubt should be enter- 
tained about the seriousness of the 
above dialogue, here is an excerpt from 
another place in the same play, showing 
the villain Ivan at work, disseminating 
capitalist propaganda. The scene takes 
place on the stairs of a tenement house. 


It is night. 

A MAN’s voice. (From within.) 
Leeza! 

LisaBETA Ivanovna. (To her 
lover.) Coward! 

Younc Man. Wait...I’m nota 


coward. But if I am to cut his throat 
I shall be put in prison for eight years, 


) 


and then what? You will go and live 
with someone else . . . 

Tue Voice. Leeza! 

Younc Man. Well, do you really 
want me to? Listen, in another minute 
you will go to him and I shall be dead. 
I'll cut my own throat. Would you let 
me do that? 

LisaBETA IvANovA. All this is talk. 
(Shouts.) Coming! (Disappears behind 
the door.) 

Youne Man. (Sits down on stairs in 
a state of collapse.) What shall I do? 
What shall I do? 

Ivan. (From above.) You must kill 
the husband! 

THe Younc Man. 
feet.) What? What is it? 

Ivan. In my view you ought to 
kill the husband! 

Younc Man. What’s that got to 
do with you? 

Ivan. Don’t be angry, my friend. 
Yes. All day and all night I wander 
about. I peep through windows. I 
listen to the talk of strangers. (Pause.) 
What are you waiting for, young man? 
The woman you love is now being 
kissed by another. Listen... How 
quiet it is behind that door. They are 
kissing . . . 

The play, like many another such 
play, ends with the victory of the ‘new’ 
man, Andrey, over the old order, 
personified by Ivan, who is killed by 
Kovalerov. 

And here is the problem of the 
triangle treated by another well-known 
Soviet playwright, Fyko. The play is 
Cherries in Snow. The theme — love and 
jealousy among communists. The 
scene is the last scene of the play. 

ZEENA. (The wronged wife.) Every 
day I am thinking of you, Vikenty, and 


(Jumps to his 
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if you are happy, I shall be glad for 
yoursake .. . 

VIKENTY. (The model communist 
who 1s leaving ZEENA for another.) I am 
happy, too, darling Zeena. We are 
friends. Yes. Everything really is 
quiet, simple, plain. We are, I think, 
simple, but good people. Life goes on. 
Here’s snow, there’s the garden. Be- 
hind the garden is the big city. We 
are working miracles. We are building 
anew world. That’s that... .’ 


(CurTAIN.) 


And that’s that! To appreciate 
fully this final curtain, however, the 
following view on the réle of tragedy in 
Soviet drama must be quoted. It is by 
comrade O. Litovski, and is taken from 
a recently published volume of critical 
essays on the Soviet drama: 

‘There is a distinct prejudice 
against tragedy among Soviet play- 
wrights,’ Litovski writes. ‘It is thought 
that tragedy is impossible under the 
communist régime. ‘This is not true. 
Among us, of course, a tragedy of 
individual conflicts and passions is un- 
thinkable, in the same way as a tragedy 
which negatives life is unthinkable with 
us. In our life tragedy must be painted 
in special optimistic colours, but it 
exists and is entitled to exist. Is not 
the life of the German working-class at 
present tragic? But such a tragedy 
does not leave one helpless. On the 
contrary, it mobilizes all one’s strength!’ 

If that is informed critical opinion, 
what can one expect of the poor Soviet 
playwright? Is he to look for guidance 
to the bourgeois drama, ‘whose creative 
methods,’ according to another Soviet 
dramatic critic, ‘are children’s boots for 


us giants’? 


But if the attempt to create ‘the 
hero of our time who should serve as an 
example to the younger generation’ has 
so far resulted only in a gallery of 
‘Bolshevik angels in everything but 
wings,’ to take the more charitable 
view of a Russian dramatic critic of 
these spineless automata of the com- 
munist theatre, the ‘living man’ came 
on the Russian stage through a back 
door, the back door of the ‘documentary 
drama’ of Nikolai Pogodin. 

Before he began writing for the 
stage, Pogodin was a journalist, and 
his first plays are really sketches in 
dialogue which he composed on the 
spot. His first play, Tempo (the 
Russian word for record-breaking in 
factories, the word ‘record’ having too 
capitalist a sound to be used in the 
description of so sacred a task as the 
increase in production), was written 
round the Stalingrad tractor factory, 
and his most successful play, My Friend, 
round the Gorkovski motor-car factory. 
‘This play,’ Pogodin writes in his 
preface to Tempo, ‘has not been in- 
vented by me. It is true to life. It is 
a truthful account of the Stalingrad 
tractor factory. The American engi- 
neer Carter is Mr. Kiddler, who built 
our Stalingrad factory. The other 
characters are all living men. The 
theatre,’ he goes on in characteristic 
fashion to generalize about the function 
of an art about which, at that time, at 
any rate, he knew very little, ‘should 
deal in documentary drama, and it 
would be a good plan to try to bring to 
the spectator this truthfulness, this 
documentary evidence.’ 

Tempo deals with the marvellous 
records achieved by the Stalingrad 
factory, and it is remarkable not for the 
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records themselves, which, much as 
Pogodin may have wished to invent 
nothing, are pure inventions, but for 
the fact that for the first time in Soviet 
drama the workers express very un- 
flattering opinions about communist 
commissars. The first scene or episode, 
since Pogodin, being too lazy to master 
the craft of playwriting, prefers the 
anarchic methods of unco-ordinated 
episodes to the more classical forms of 
drama (this, too, becomes a virtue of 
the ‘new’ drama inherited from Maya- 
kovski), deals with a lynching incident: 
the workers of the factory refuse to 
deliver up one of their comrades who is 
ill with typhoid fever and proceed to 
lynch the woman doctor, Valka, who 
insists on taking him away to the 
hospital. They warn her first, how- 
ever: 

‘Don’t trouble the people, girl... 
There’s enough trouble without you ... 
Look at her, the she-commissar in the 
leather jacket . . And so on. 

“The she-commissar in the leather 
jacket...’ Such a reference to a 
commissar and to the leather jacket 
usually worn by the communist hier- 
archy was unheard of before Pogodin, 
and although the criticism implied in 
the description is slight, it is charac- 
teristic of the Russian drama before 
Pogodin that no playwright would ever 
have dreamt of applying it even in such 
a context. 

This realistic streak appears more 
sharply in Pogodin’s second play, The 
Song of the Axe, which deals with the 
magical, almost mystical power of the 
worker Stepan of the Zlatoust steel 
works, who invents a marvellous alloy 
of stainless steel which surpasses any 
other stainless steel in the world. 


Stepan achieves it all over a pint of 
beer, just by sheer inherited ‘elemental’ 
force. When the precious piece of 
stainless steel is stolen, Stepan is unable 
to repeat his feat. The engineer 
Kvasha upbraids him: 

Kvasoa. Well, well... So 
these are our inventive geniuses. Don’t 
you even know how you made that 
steel, you blockhead? Don’t you realize 
that your invention is worth millions? 
You have invented a metal that is in 
every way better than gold. Can’t you 
remember how you came to do it? 

SrepAN. What’s the use of swear- 
ing, comrade Kvasha? What are you 
complaining about? It is-true, I did 
get that piece of metal. What of it? 
My father, who sang psalms in church, 
could also make fine steel. We shall 
get our metal allright. We shan’t have 
to go to America for it! 

And Stepan is right. 
happens again. 


The miracle 


It will be seen that Pogodin, for all 
his documentary evidence, is as afraid 
of reality as his fellow playwrights. But 
if he indulges in daydreams and if he 
shares the mystical faith in the 
superiority of Russian home-grown 
geniuses like Stepan over the scientist 
of the West, he has at least an eye for 
character, as the following scene from 
The Song of the Axe shows: 

ANKA. (Addresses the village women 
whom she has recruited for work in the 
factory, and describes to them ‘how we work 
in the Russian fashion.) The siren 
sounds, but no one is in any hurry to 
start work. No silence, mind you. 
Quite the contrary. I know it too well. 
(She puts her hands to her mouth and shouts, 
imitating a man’s voice.) ‘Gabriel!’ (She 
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answers herself.) ‘Eh?’ ‘Gabriel ! How’s 
the missus, Matrena Kharitonovna? 
Has she had her baby yet?? ‘Eh? 
Can’t hear!’ ‘Has she had her baby? 
Yes? Thanks. Gabriel, you so-and-so, 
will you stand me half a pint to 
celebrate the happy event? When? 
To-day? Thanks!’ Now at last he 
starts work. Ah, for a glass of the right 
stuff! Ah-h... (She stretches herself 
and smacks her lips.) He starts the 
motor... (Shows how, after starting 
the motor, the worker lights a cigarette and 
inhales the smoke with deep satisfaction.) 
Does he look at what he is doing? 
Not on your life! I know. He does 
look somewhere, but the devil alone 
knows where. Meanwhile the motor 
goes round and round and raises a 
terrificdin. ‘ Pardon me, comrade, but 
where is your metal?’ He hasn’t got it, 
the son of a bitch. (Shouts.) ‘Fore- 
man Sidor Ivanovitch, where’s the 
metal?’ The foreman replies: “To hell 
with you . . .’. And a discussion starts. 
Very well. Now he’s ready at last. 
He is at work. (Dumb show.) And his 
face is just like a pancake, and his eyes 
are without expression like a pig’s eyes 
and his behind gets bigger and bigger 
. . . from too much gossiping. This is 
how the Russian works, my dears, 
without any Ford nonsense, in the true 
Russian fashion . . . On my word of 
honour! 

It is characteristic of Pogodin that 
he is quite incapable of drawing the 
moral from his acute perception of 
reality. In spite of the fact that the 
Russian worker, unlike the American, 
takes his factory duties in so leisurely a 
fashion, he achieves miracles and far 
out-distances America. 

It is his realism, however, that 


makes Pogodin so great a force on the 
modern Russian stage. In his. third 
play, My Frend, Pogodin paints a 
realistic picture of a Russian ‘Ford.’ 
Guy, the managing director of a 
Russian motor-car factory, is no longer 
a walking shadow endowed with all the 
virtues of a communist hero. On the 
contrary, he has every vice that the 
Soviet stage has hitherto kept for the 
capitalist villain: he drinks, he lies, he 
demands that his wife should bear him 
children, he flirts with his secretary. 
Guy. According to my calcula- 
tions, I should soon have a son. Well, 
and ifnot ason, then a daughter. May? 
Yes. May will do very well. A girl 
will take a long time to grow up, 
though . . . Boys grow much quicker 


His wife Ella, however, being an 
old-fashioned communist who has no 
other interest except the ‘party,’ dis- 
appoints Guy’s expectations of an heir 
by undergoing an abortion. Guy is 


furious. ‘You are not a woman at all!’ 
he shouts. 
Etta. You’re fed up when your 


wife refuses to be your plaything. 
(Imitates him.) Wife, wife, wife... 
He wants his wife to entertain him .. . 
Disgraceful! 

Guy. To hell with a wife who 
won’t entertain one! From such wives 
it is best to run as from epidemics. . . . 
And he goes on to taunt her by 


promising to call her in future, 
not ‘wife, but ‘a communist’s 
mate.’ 


‘Five or ten years ago,’ a Russian 
dramatic critic comments on this scene, 
‘Ella would have been the heroine of 
the play, to-day she’s its comic relief!’ 
And he hastens to explain this truly 
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revolutionary change in the communist 
outlook on women in this characteristic 
fashion: ‘Since Dnyeprostroy was 
built, the whole human psychology has 
undergone a cardinal change. Guy 
may now call Ella wife without regard- 
ing her as a plaything, a communist 
may have a child without by that 
act becoming a bourgeois!’ 

But Guy’s psychology seems to 
have undergone an even more radical 
change so far as his domestic virtues 
are concerned than can be explained 
by the construction of the Dnyepro- 
stroy. He becomes, in fact, indistin- 
guishable from the common or garden 
tired business man. 

Guy. (To his secretary, KsEnta 
Ivanovna.) Let’s go to the movies, or 
the woods or on the river. I want to 
gaze at the stars, to hold a woman’s 
hand, to be silent. Why do you look 
at me as if I have got the plague? Guy 
is a responsible worker. Guy is not 
allowed to visit Ksenia Ivanovna in 
order to flirt with her Guy, you are a 
communist, therefore you must sit in 
your car and kiss the portraits of your 
leaders! Let’s go, Ksenia! Let’s have a 
walk in the dusk. Even after such a 
tiring day I feel alive. I am alive, my 
friends, I am alive! 

Pogodin, of course, addresses here 
not so much his audience, as his fellow 
dramatists. Here, indeed, is a living 
man with a vengeance! It is now 
Mayakovski’s turn to turn over ten 
times in his grave as he wished Gogol to 
do after Meyerhold had had a go at the 
Government Inspector. Here is a 
portrait, generally acknowledged to be 
life-like, of a communist captain of 
industry, one of the ‘heroes of our time,’ 
and, lo and behold, he is alive and 


proud of it. ‘I am alive, my friends, I 
am. alive!’ 

Pogodin is a communist. Before 
the final curtain, his friend Guy turns 
to the audience and exclaims: ‘Well, 
what do you want? You know per- 
fectly well what you want. You want 
to create a marvellous society: a class- 
less society!’ But he is free from the 
cant of the communist propagandist, 
who at bottom is so obsessed by his 
middle-class inhibitions that he cannot 
imagine his ‘promised land’ except as a 
world for whose sake, in the words of 
one of Pogodin’s fellow playwrights, ‘it 
is right that one should deny oneself 
one’s feelings and thoughts, everything, 
in fact, that helps to form an indepen- 
dent and many-sided personality. One 
has to arm oneself with an iron logic, 
one has to clothe oneself in iron 
decisions and analytic reasoning, one 
must forswear all romantic impulses 
and desires. This, one has to do, not 
only because history demands it, but 
also because my reason tells me that 
this is the only road along which 
humanity will find happiness!’ Or, to 
quote another well-known playwright 
of modern Russia: ‘In the society where 
there will be neither rich nor poor, it 
will be possible to estimate the absolute 
value of each man. In the classless 
society much will be done for the 
betterment of human nature. Here 
real competition will start: which of us is 
better, purer, cleverer, more inventive? 
Absolute values. No millions. No 
inheritance. It is possible that this 
true competition between human quali- 
ties will be the chief subject of the 
drama of the future.’ 

But what will a man like Guy do 
in this static world of good resolutions? 
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Why, he will be turned to a shadow of 
his own self, indistinguishable from the 
other shadows of the Russian stage! 
Is it any wonder that the Russian 
audiences, tired of gazing on shadows, 
should acclaim Pogodin’s My Friend as 
the best play of the Soviet stage? Can 
a scene like the following between the 
Russian ‘Fords,’ who are waiting to be 
received by a high official, be resisted? 

Tue Turd. (The oil king.) Stepan, 
can’t you get me ten lorries? No 
matter if they have no tyres! I shall 
get the tyres elsewhere. I shall pay 
you in cash, on my word of honour! 

Tue First. Do you hear, com- 
rades? He’s trying to buy lorries with- 
out tyres from me. Cash down, if you 
please! No, Ivan Gavrilovitch, I shall 
refuse you the lorries as a matter of 
principle. Do you remember our last 
conference in Moscow? I implored you 
like the holy virgin: ‘Vanya Gavrilo- 
vitch, my dearest friend, my darling, 
don’t come forward with any demands 
for money to-day. You’re an old 
captain of industry. They'll give you 
the money. But I am one of the young 
captains, and, if you grab all the money, 
I shan’t get a penny.’ But no. You 
insisted on your demand, and I got 
nothing... 

Tue First. (Suddenly.) But 
where’s the oil king? Has he gone 
in? ... (To the fourth.) You are 
quite right, comrade, he’s gone in 
before his turn in the queue. 
MIO Pe es. 

The oil king reappears crestfallen, 
having got no money this time, and it is 
Guy’s turn to try his luck. 

Guy. (Aft the door.) Oh, well, I 
don’t expect I shall get anything, 
either, Vassya, wish me luck. 


Tue Fourtu. Nor doI expect I 
shall. But I can’t go back. I must 
try. 

Tue Frere. (With great emotion.) 
Let’s go back, my friend. At home 
we have power and the people there are 
more amenable. In one place you will 
manage to steal half a waggon, in 
another you will succeed in begging 
one, and in a third you will just take 
one without asking! 

Guy, at the interview with the high 
official, is refused the 350,000 gold 
roubles which he wants for the pur- 
chase of lathes for his factory, having 
got the wrong type of lathes from 
abroad. 

Tue Hicu Orriciat. I have no 
money. You all come here like lords 
of creation. You forget that you are 
wasting public money. You don’t care 
a hang for the State plans. To you the 
State is a gold mine. We shall have to 
put on trial the gentlemen who regard 
the State as a gold mine! 

Guy is back in the ante-room and 
is thus greeted by his colleagues: 

THE Seconp. Quiet, comrades. 
Here’s Guy. Well, Grisha, have they 
hauled you over the coals? 

Tue Fourtu. Ah, you look thin, 
mate. -Dark rings under the eyes. 
Have you taken your punishment like a 
good lad? 

Guy. It wasn’t so bad, but I have 
had quite enough of it. They kicked 
me out all right, though. 

Tue First. Quiet, comrades... . 
Here’s the oil well again. All hail to 
the oil king! 

Tue Turrp. You may well joke, 
Soviet Ford. We know the kind of 
Ford you are. Well, Stepan, have you 
changed your mind about the lorries? 
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I am telling you I am ready to take 
them without tyres... 

In spite of this ‘strong breeze of 
healthy realism,’ a realism, by the way, 
which helps to explain more than any 
number of articles the difficulties of the 
young Russian industry, Pogodin seems 
quite incapable, of facing reality. For 
all his insistence on documentary facts, 
he is really afraid of facts. This 
-characteristic he shares with the rest of 
the Russian playwrights, and, be it said, 
dramatic critics. It is the penalty 
Russian art is paying to marxist dogma 
driven to its enervating extreme by men 
blinded by class hatred. It would be of 
little use to point out that the episode 
with the Russian ‘Fords,’ far from 
being, as. a Russian dramatic critic 
observed, ‘only possible in a Soviet 
play,’ is so significant because it reveals 
the soul of every Ford, whether in com- 
munist Russia or in the capitalist West. 
In Russia, it is true, the Fords no longer 
work for their own enrichment, but 
even in the capitalist world riches are 
only important to the true captain of 
industry because they supply him with 
the only means of obtaining power. 
“You all come here,’ the high official 
tells Guy, ‘like lords of creation!’ 

Pogodin’s unwillingness or in- 
capacity to face facts becomes painfully 
evident as the plot of My Friend 
develops. Guy, baulked of his attempt 
to get the necessary funds for the 
purchase of the lathes from abroad, 
tries all sorts of subterfuges, which 
morally are in no way less reprehensible 
than all the dishonest tricks ofa Kreuger. 
It is not for nothing that in the first 
episode of the play he remarks to the 
American millionaire: ‘I shall have to 
make a note of your methods. I shall 


put them before my Government.’ 
When nothing avails, however, he 
summons his executive staff and, after 
a night’s conference, the plans for trans- 
forming the useless lathes are miracu- 
lously drawn up. ‘We have spent the 
whole night with the managing director 
inventing things,’ a member of the staff 
remarks to another. ‘Congratulate us. 
We’ve done it. The lathes have been 
adapted, comrade Belkovski. We shall 
manage without gold!’ 

Then why all that unnecessary 
hullabaloo? Why waste the people’s 
money in rushing to Moscow to inter- 
view high officials, why all this lying, 
all this thieving, all this deceit? Pogo- 
din does not seem to be bothered by 
such questions. On the contrary, 
having achieved by a miracle in one 
night what it would have taken the 
highly trained engineers of the West 
months of painstaking work, he goes on 
merrily with his plot. Guy still wants 
his 350,000 gold roubles. He goes to 
see the high official again, but does not 
tell him that he has adapted the lathes. 
He still pretends to want the money for 
the same purpose and, in the end, he 
gets it! 

Tue Hicw Orrictat. What a 
terrible fellow you are, Guy! Can’t 
you think of something? 

Guy. Can’t think of anything... 

Tue Hicu OrriciAt. You are a 
thief, Guy! 

Guy. On my word of honour... 

And lest the innocent spectator 
should imagine that this incident is 
merely an isolated episode which cannot 
be interpreted as Guy’s system of 
running an industry, Pogodin, with 
true psychological insight, undeceives 
him. In the second episode of the 
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second act Guy is discovered reading 
telegrams, and his asides are quite 
characteristic of the man. 

Guy. (Reads.) ‘For the third time 
we demand the payment of 500,000 
roubles for the railway lines.’ Go on 
demanding! ‘Leningrad refuses to 
supply any more drills. Lapshin.’ 
The damn fool! I shall have to write 
and tell him how to steal drills from 
Leningrad! 

It is true that the Soviet dramatic 
critic is not quite happy about Guy’s 
character. Pogodin’s quite fatuous 
appeal to his audience, ‘You know 
perfectly well what you want. You 
want to create a marvellous society, a 
classless society!’ rouses highly dis- 
quietening doubts as to whether his 
hero will quite fit in into that society. 
Guy, the critic comes to the melancholy 
conclusion, is not really My Friend, but 
My Enemy. But he does not deny that 
Guy is a true portrait of a communist 
captain of industry. The only consola- 
tion that he and his fellow critics can 
draw from this ‘living’ exponent of 
communist industrial methods is that 
Guy is not yet the ‘new’ man of the 
classless society. Marx, of course, is 
quoted: ‘Philosophers,’ Marx wrote, 
‘merely explain the world in one way 
or another, but the important thing is 
to change it.’ The conclusion from 
this somewhat moth-eaten saying of the 
prophet is that ‘our art, and especially 
its militant advance guard, the drama, 


must be inspired by this philosophy of 
the true transformation of the world, 
and not merely by the desire to 
interpret and mirror it in a passive way.’ 
How much playwrights in Russia are 
affected by such a doctrine can be 


judged from the fact that Pogodin’s last 


play, Snow, is a piece of tedious moraliz- 
ing, in which both the heroes and the 
villains, in accordance with the worst 
traditions of Soviet drama, are just 
talking shadows, and in which Pogo- 
din’s entire lack of the critical faculty 
betrays itself in the wholesale con- 
version of the counter-revolutionaries 
who, in the twinkling of an eye, become 
* Bolshevik angels,’ wings and all... . 

Will the shortsighted ‘marxist’ 
theologians succeed in strangling the 
new Russian drama or will the Russian 
audiencés with their true love of the 
theatre and the classical drama demand 
more Guys on the Russian stage? * 
There can be no doubt that Guy is the 
first swallow of the coming spring of 
Russian drama. It may take the 
Soviet playwright a long time to 
discover that the ‘new’ man is really 
old Adam, but not till he makes that 
shattering discovery can Russia be 
expected to give the world again great 
plays about living people. 


* ‘Our public,’ a Russian dramatic critic 
observes, ‘merely go to see the plays of our Soviet 
dramatists because they are looking for something 
to while away an idle hour, whereas they flock to 
the classical plays because they are anxious to be 
amused and instructed.’ 
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A: the garden gate she felt 
tired suddenly. The situation magni- 
fied, she regarded every action under a 
glass; and yet each action was so 
casual — the packing of a small bag and 
thinking that it would be the seven- 
twenty, leave here at seven and take 
the short cut. Yes, so casual that it 
was difficult to see at what moment the 
decision came; and she was astonished 
to find herself looking back through 
the laburnum tree at her home, de- 
tached already as if she had walked 
away from it years ago. Many girls 
would have laughed, cried, or at least 
made pretence at a sneer, but Anne, 
with the heavy bag, felt tired, worried 
to catch the seven-twenty, and calm 
enough to regard the inevitability of 
her slow, weary progress. 

_ Then as she went through into the 
road she smiled to herself because she 
was going away from home to her 
lover John. 

I sat at home in the lilac cool of 
three June evenings since Sunday 
when he went back. I have been 
unable to sleep because of my darling 
John, my lover. I thought of him 
always standing about in my room, as 
touching this and that, as talking about 
painting or America or the affairs in 
Germany. His voice is like a scythe, 
seething through long grass, leaving 


the sweet chopped beginnings for my 
coming and going. My ways change, 
the vistas alter. I do not desire 
closeness nor safety except the closeness 
of our being together and the safety of 
his strength, his swing of a scythe 
through darkness. I have been awake 
for three close hopeless nights and now 
I am going*to leave home and follow 
him. That, I think, is what he 
desires, what he expected. 

She went up the road, past the 
silence of the ripening cherry orchards 
and over the canal bridge. Down 
on the towpath she saw the village 
boys on the hump of the next bridge 
undressing in the sunset, their naked- 
ness shining in the distance. Their 
stridency always caused her to shrink 
when she came that way, the wet 
shaking and splashing, the yells and 
the factory backchat. 

As soon as she was close they were 
silent. Many of them knew her. 
‘Look out, here’s Miss Garth. Look 
out, Pete, get your bags on.’ They 
smelt of the canal water; she glanced 
down and saw it deep under the bridge 
where they dived. As she struggled 
by with her bag she prickled with 
resentment at the hush, at the clatter 
which her own hurrying feet made on 
the loose gravel. It was not respect 
either for her as a woman or as an 
individual, it was a grudging fear of 
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her difference. She heard a scuffling, 
and giggles from where the boy Pete 
was cowering naked; somebody waved 
Pete’s trousers from the bridge above 
and she felt that the joke was on her. 
A pity they don’t take their good bodies 
into the sun and keep their pride; a 
pity they don’t understand. 

Yet a girl of twenty-five who did 
understand, a fine intelligent girl who 
knew better, was blushing as she went 
by. Anne Garth, going to her lover, 
taking her freedom, was ashamed to be 
blushing. Nakedness was upstart, it 
would assert itself slowly. She was sure 
she believed in it, but she did not know 
why. 

She thought hotly of the boy 
John, alone, waiting for her, like a 
coiled spring ready to be unloosed. She 
wanted his energy, his fidelity, not like 
a dog, but positive toward her, polar- 
ized. So she was leaving home and 
going to him: he expected that. 

She thought this for so long that 
it burnt itself inside her like a religion. 
And when she came to the station she 
asked for her ticket in a quiet magic 
voice. Then she stood alone on the 
platform; she was the only passenger 
for London. Who would want to 
travel up on the seven-twenty on an 
evening like this? At home they would 
soon find the note she had left. 

His rooms were in Soho. She 
remembered the turning off Regent 
Street where the houses stood so close 
as trees in a dark forest. His top- 
floor rooms craned toward the sky but 
never reached above the other houses. 
They were very small rooms, up three 
flights of stairs. But she had not 
noticed their restraint as he had. She 
had not questioned their dimensions 


because of her happiness, the few 
hours she had been there. 

Anne, Anne, what are you doing, 
wiping your dusty country shoes with 
your handkerchief, sitting alone in the 
carriage humming a Schumann song 
so astonishingly incorrectly? You are 
in a hurry, but this train will not move 
any faster. You are putting stuff on 
your face, too much stuff, and your 
little broth of freckles is most desirable. 
You have put on your fine stylish hat 
without brushing your hair. Anne, 
you are very decisive this evening. It 
would be difficult for anyone to resist 
your will. Let us think of you always, 
decking yourself in your incomparably 
well-favoured hat, spreading the fingers 
of your brown responsible hands. 

His rooms were in Soho. The 
streets were quiet, exhaling the dust 
and sweat of the day. The sky was 
drawn fine as brass, reflecting the 
London light, throwing back the echo. 
In the back streets you could hear the 
eating and talking, the sighing and 
crying of the people who lived at the 
top of the old houses. In front of shut 
warehouses and office buildings the 
pavements ached with the heat. 

She looked for a light in his room, 
and sniffed the few sprigs of syringa 
from home. Their warm pungency 
excited her, urged her on. She rang 
his bell. 

He isn’t in. He isn’t there. I am 
not going to cry. I must not cry here 
in the street. He will come back and 
find me and laugh ‘country bumpkin.’ 
I expected him to be in, I suppose that 
was ridiculous. Where are you, John? 
I have come to you, John, and I am 
afraid of being alone in this strange hot 
street. 
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She waited on the doorstep think- 
ing. His bell might be out of order; 
she turned and beat on the knocker. 
It made a blunted sullen noise in the 
street, it interrupted the first musty 
sleep of the house. A lady next door 
‘put her head out of the window 
and looked disappointed. Somebody 
flicked cherry stones from a house 
across the road. It was so lonely. 

Then a window on the first floor 
was raised and Miss de Falla asked 
timidly who did she want. 

‘I want Mr. Mann, please.’ 

‘He’s out at the moment, I think. 
Any message?’ 

‘As a matter of fact P’ve come 
lOme ne 

Miss de Falla leant further out and 
caught sight of the luggage. 

‘T’ll be down in a minute,’ she said 
in a practical voice. 

When she appeared at the door 
in a kimono she was kindly and 
apologized for looking a sight with her 
tousled yellowy hair. She attempted 
to be ladylike in manner when she saw 
Anne’s clothes; but on the way up- 
stairs, because Anne seemed so breath- 
less and uncertain, she called her 
‘dearie’ in a way that was new: not 
intimacy or condescension — it was said 
in comradeship, as a man might speak 
to another man. 

‘You’d better come into my place, 
such as it is, until he comes back. To 
tell you the truth, my dear, I was 
having forty winks so as to be nice and 
fresh for the evening. Suppose we have 
a cup of tea?’ 

At one time Anne Garth worked 
in an institute in which her Aunt 
Atta was active, and thought therefore 
that one could speak to prostitutes 


without difficulty (or, as Aunt Atta 
put it, without contamination). She 
listened to Miss de Falla’s gramophone 
playing ‘Stormy Weather,’ saw the silk 
tassels, the odd blatancies and queer 
reticencies of the room which was only 
a home during the day, and fidgeted 
with her new hat while the tea was 
being made. She could not think what 
to say. She said “Thank you for the 
tea’ rather carefully, and ‘Wasn’t it hot 
in this street during the summer?’ 
Bessie de Falla understood the hesita- 
tion, and began to talk about John in a 
neighbourly way. 

‘I don’t see much of him,’ she said. 
‘But when I do see him he’s always 
very polite and considerate. Nearly 
every evening when he comes in he 
brings me my letters. And more often 
than not he leaves the milk in the 
morning. Do you know “Minnie the 
Moucher,” dearie?’ 

‘Me? Er-—yes. But do play it. 
What time do you think he generally 
comes back, in the evenings I mean?’ 

‘Somewhere about now. I expect 
we'll hear him in a minute. And you 
can jump out on him on the way up.’ 

She wound the gramophone and 
busied herself with tea. She was dis- 
interested, doing a little service for her 
neighbour. She asked no questions, 
but found that she enjoyed being with 
a young girl who didn’t belong and was 
shy. 

They talked about Anne’s new hat. 

Why don’t you come, my John. 
If you don’t come now I shall scream 
in her face. I shall rush away and go. 
Where shall I go? John, I must come 
to you. You have been wanting me. 
I could feel your hands seeking for me 
in the night. Why don’t you come? 
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“Yes, I work in a club now,’ said 
Miss de Falla. ‘It’s tough work. Very 
long hours. And you never know 
when you get-to bed. I don’t start till 
eleven-thirty. And then, of course, I 
come back here as soon as I’m 
lucky.’ 

‘Eleven-thirty at night?’ 

‘Of course, dear. And if trade’s 
bad, business is slack. We don’t seem 
to get going at all some nights. So we 
just sit there and take it in turns to 
make tea. And they don’t give us any 
dance frock allowance. My God,.what 
a life!’ 

At most times it would have been 
interesting. Anne’s hesitating under- 
standing and pity had once been 
sucked out of her by welfare and 
‘good’ works. For several years she 
had come up to London two days a 
week and helped: she had been lulled 
and rather proud of her own security. 
But John had altered that. She was 
adult; her shyness was sincere. It was 
her woman’s shame, her woman’s pity 
for Bessie de Falla. She was blushing 
again. But she blushed because she 
was afraid she had not been concentrat- 
ing, because she knew she was listening 
for the door downstairs. She did not 
encourage any more gramophone re- 
cords. 

Why didn’t he come? 

She opened the door a little when 
he came. Without a word to Bessie de 
Falla, she stood and waited for him to 
come upstairs. Bessie felt indescrib- 
ably sad and wished she would go. 

‘Mind, it’s dark,’ he said suddenly, 
very loud. ‘You haven’t been here at 
night. Wait a sec., Patsy, let me go 
first, darling.’ He was excited and 
breathless; he stumbled on to the 


landing and a girl held tightly on to 
him. ‘Letters, Miss de Falla!’ 

Anne Garth lay back against the 
wall. He didn’t see her. He thrust 
letters round the door, and Bessie de 
Falla took them quickly. He slammed 
the door and laughed as he went 
upstairs. 

‘Give me your hat,’ said Bessie 
sharply, ‘you’ve nearly torn it in half, 
dearie. Give me your hat and sit down 
here.’ 

‘He’s not alone!’ 

‘No, dear, perhaps he will be soon.’ 

“You don’t believe that. Nor do I. 
I’m not going to cry. I’m not. I'm 
not.’ 

Bessie de Falla stood very still and 
waited, because she thought that Anne 
would faint and that would be the best 
way out. Anne did not faint. She 
thought she was going to die. She 
thought that her breath would stop. 
It was the end. 

He’s not alone. I mustn’t go near 
him. You did not expect me, John. 
You did not think I would be faithful. 
To-night I would have pledged my 
faith. We were so strong. We needed 
fidelity. I expected a vow. 

Miss de Falla opened the letter 
from the Gas Company; it was headed 
‘Third application’ in red ink. ‘Oh,’ 
she said. “That’s extraordinary, we’ve 
got to close for to-night. Wonder they 
didn’t let me know before. Club’s 
being spring-cleaned.’ 

‘Yes? Late for spring though.’ 

‘Well, well. Anyway, you can 
stay here, my dear. I’ll make this bed 
up. It is lucky I’m not working 
to-night.’ 

‘But I can’t. I can’t stay here.’ 

‘You mustn’t cry. Wait till the 
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morning, dearie. Where can you go? 
Could you go home?’ 

‘I left a note at home.’ 

‘All right, stay here. Sleep in that 
bed.’ 

Miss de Falla tore up the third 
application and was glad it was a slack 
mid-week night at the club. She made 
some more tea, gave Anne one of her 
own extra strong sleeping draughts for 
sleeping during the daytime. 


After waiting quietly for half an 
hour, she wrote a little note to her 
neighbour, and took it up with rather 
loud, stupid apologies, saying how she 
found it in her post. Then she sat on 
her bed and listened for footsteps going 
downstairs. 

Love can be an art, a faith, or an 
experienced trade. Anne Garth slept 
in the little gilded room too deeply to 
dream, too dreamlessly to hope. 
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INES did poor Made- 
moiselle du Plessis imagine, even in her 
wildest dreams, that her name would 
be handed down to posterity, when she 
spent her grey existence —lonely and 
unloved — buried away in Brittany in 
the seventeenth century. Probably she 
would have preferred to be forgotten, 
as all that is recorded of her is her 
ugliness, her foolishness and her tire- 
some ways, and this by the sharpest pen 
that ever scribbled a letter. For she 
was a neighbour of the Marquise de 
Sévigné, who owned a country house 
called Les Rochers, and the Marquise 
was probably the best writer of frivolous 
letters that the world has ever known. 

I do not know if her correspond- 
ence is familiar to the younger genera- 
tion, but it is delightful reading. In her 
more brilliant days, when she lived in 
Paris and frequented the Court at 
Versailles, she wrote letters to her 
daughter that are vivid descriptions of 
the principal events of the day. Her 
daughter was the passion of her life, 
and as she lived in distant Provence, 


where her husband, the Comte de 
Grignan, occupied an official post, the 
Marquise de Sévigné wrote to her 
practically every day, scraping together 
every morsel of news that might interest 
her beautiful and discontented child. 
The Comtesse de Grignan did not 
appreciate life in her husband’s old 
chateau in the South of France. 
Everyone knows of Madame de 
Sévigné’s maternal love, but personally 
I think Madame de Grignan must have 
been detestable. Her mother praised 
her so persistently, and her friends laid 
on the jam of flattery with so lavish a 
spoon, that between them all they 
would have ruined the disposition of an 
angel. Madame de Grignan was con- 
stantly reminded of the beauty of her 
face and her hair and her teeth, also 
her grace when she danced the minuet, 
with a certain turn of the neck which 
was a special trick of hers. Her portrait 
by Mignard at the Musée Carnavalet 
shows her as an over-blown young 
woman with a pursed-up cherry lip, a 
vast quantity of little fair curls, and 
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small, rather ill-natured eyes that 
glance sideways. Her brown taffetas 
dress is adorned with scarlet bows, and 
she affectedly holds out a bouquet of 
orange blossoms and red carnations: a 
reminder of Provence, no doubt. There 
is no portrait of her contemporary, the 
poor Mademoiselle du Plessis, so we 
must form our own conception of her. 

I feel an infinite sympathy for the 
lonely spinster who lived in the little 
provincial town of Vitré, leading a sad 
and aimless existence. She had an 
unbounded admiration and love for her 
brilliant neighbour, and when the 
Marquise de Sévigné arrived from Paris 
it was the great event of her drab life. 
The dog-like devotion with which she 
greeted her was only rewarded by sour 
words and unkind jokes, which Made- 
moiselle du Plessis invariably and 
serenely interpreted as good-natured 
chaff. There is something grand about 
the way she refused to take offence, and 
now, two centuries and a half later, she 
stands out in a far different light to the 
one in which Madame de Sévigné, with 
all her sneers and ridiculous anecdotes, 
thought she had placed her. 

The fact is that the Marquise de 
Sévigné was bored stiff in the country. 
She scribbled copiously, between 1670 
and 1680, of the delight she got out of 
walking in the woods, but I have always 
suspected her of not being sincere in 
this. She minced slowly in trailing 
brocaded skirts along  well-swept 
avenues, accompanied by a couple of 
maids and a man-servant, and, as she 
was extremely afraid of catching cold, 
she wore innumerable capes and coats 
and hoods. As soon as she decently 
could she hurried back to the house and 
wrote long letters in which she described 


the charm of sitting near the moss- 
covered fountain and the colour of the 
foliage. 

As a matter of fact, the plump, 
merry widow with her bunches of ash- 
coloured ringlets missed the brilliant 
society to which she was accustomed in 
Paris; the latest news that she was 
always the first to hear and the Court 
intrigues that interested her so pas- 
sionately. 

So when Madame de Sévigné had 
finished describing the beauties of 
Nature, she filled up the rest of her 
letters with catty little remarks about 
her country neighbour. Her rapid, 
thumb-nail sketches give us an admir- 
able portrait of this lonely spinster of 
Brittany. 

Mademoiselle du Plessis, whose 
christian name is never mentioned, 
must have been of the same age as 
Madame de Sévigné’s daughter, la belle 
Madelonne, who later married the 
Comte de Grignan, Governor of Pro- 
vence. The first glimpse we get is in 
the story of the slap which Madame de 
Sévigné tells with malicious delight in 
one of her letters, and which occurred 
when they were both children. 

It seems that Mademoiselle du 
Plessis said something so aggravating to 
the beautiful Mademoiselle de Sévigné 
while thrusting her face close to hers — a 
tiresome habit she still kept in later 
years — that the other gave her a smart 
slap to make her retreat. Madame de 
Sévigné, ‘to sweeten the situation’, 
exclaimed gaily: ‘But see how roughly 
these little girls play!’ and when 
Madame du Plessis came to fetch her 
daughter in the afternoon said to her: 
“Madame, these young creatures were 
quite mad this morning! Mademoiselle 
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du Plessis teased my daughter, who beat 
her — it was the most amusing thing in 
the world!’ And so Madame du 
Plessis, who apparently was as simple- 
minded as her offspring, was made to 
swallow the slap, and be quite pleased 
that her little girl had had such a good 
time. 

This is the only anecdote of childish 
days, for when in 1671 Madame de 
Sévigné takes up her abode at Les 
Rochers for several months her 
daughter is already married since some 
years and Mademoiselle du Plessis is an 
old maid. 

On May gist, 1671, Madame de 
Sévigné writes to her daughter: 

‘Mademoiselle du Plessis is exactly 
as you left her. She has a new friend at 
Vitré that she is very proud of as she is 
an intellectual who has read all the new 
novels and has also received two letters 
from the Princess of Tarente. I have 
been wicked enough to make Valliant 
tell her that I am jealous of this new 
friendship, but that I would not show 
it though my heart is wounded. What 
she says on the subject is worthy of 
Moliére; it is most amusing to see the 
care with which she avoids wounding 
my feelings and cleverly turns the con- 
versation so as not to speak of my rival 
before me! I also act my part ex- 
tremely well.’ 

Then later: ‘Mademoiselle 
Plessis is letting all her business at Vitré 
perish rather than put her feet there and 
make me jealous of her new friend, and 
even the other day, to put my mind 
entirely at rest, she spoke about her 
very badly. What she says every day 
about her fear of making me jealous is 
so original that I am in despair when 
there is no one else to hear and laugh 
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with me. When the weather is fine it 
makes me laugh, but when it is raining I 
would willingly slap her as you did that 
Cy | ae 

Poor Mademoiselle du Plessis! One 
cannot help feeling that she had a 
kinder soul than her brilliant neigh- 
bour. Everything she said and did was 
wrong in Madame de Sévigné’s eyes. 
One day the great lady sneeringly 
termed her ‘adorable’, because she had 
stated that Monsieur de Grignan was 
the best-looking young man it was 
possible to see. As a matter of fact, 
la belle Madelonne was already the third 
wife of the middle-aged Governor of 
Provence, and the shape of his nose 
was often the subject of pleasant 
raillery on the part of his mother-in- 
law, so for once the Marquise is some- 
what justified in adding: ‘If you had 
heard her tone you would have given 
her a second slap! I am unlucky 
enough to sometimes say things that 
please her; I wish you could hear her 
praise and copy me! She also re- 
members certain things you said when 


you were here which she tries to serve 


up to us again with the same grace; 
alas! if there were not other things to 
remind me of you more forcibly, I 
would be happier.’ 

I feel there is something heroic in 
the persistence with which Mademoi- 
selle du Plessis continued her visits to 
Les Rochers in spite of the snubs she 
received, but no doubt any change was 
welcome in the deadly monotony of her 
life. Madame de Sévigné told her that 
the smart thing at Court nowadays was 
complete liberty, so during her visits 
she would leave her alone and go off to 
read Italian with her other guest, La 
Mousse, but the damsel was charmed 
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with this familiarity and felt she was at 
Versailles itself. 

Madame de Sévigné’s son, the real 
owner of Les Rochers, was also one of 
the poor lady’s tormentors. On July 
st, 1671, when she arrived for her daily 
visit, and, as Madame de Sévigné puts 
it, imprinted on her the well-known kiss, 
the gay young officer had the audacity 
to remark: 

‘My sister remembers you most 
agreeably in her last letter!’ and added, 
turning to his mother: ‘Madame, show 
her the page so that she should not 
doubt it.’ 

Upon which Madame de Sévigné 
said she got scarlet and had to tell a 
thousand lies before she landed on the 
obvious one, which was to declare that 
she had burnt her daughter’s letter. A 
few days later she wrote that Made- 
moiselle du Plessis always happened to 
be near her when the post arrived, and 
when she read Madame de Grignan’s 
remarks about the damsel she blushed 
like fire. 

But meal-times were the scene of 
Mademoiselle du Plessis’s greatest feats 
in the line of sheer stupidity. One can 
imagine all this curled and periwigged 
house party, sitting through the inter- 
minable dinners of the seventeenth 
century, thoroughly depressed at being 
cut off from the Court of Louis the 
Fourteenth, then in its full splendour 
at Versailles. 

The news occasionally received by 
a rare post had been discussed until it 
was threadbare, and the company 
passed the rest of the day reading the 
terribly dry religious books or the 
inane romances of that period. At 
this hour, therefore, Mademoiselle du 
Plessis was always welcome, for her 


remarks aroused gusts of hilarity. In 
fact, Madame de Sévigné actually wrote 
one day when the sun must have been 
shining: 

‘My son begins to realize that the 
neighbourhood of this person is one of 
the beauties of Les Rochers. The fate 
of her family is to amuse us, for have I 
not told you how her father once made 
us die of laughing for six consecutive 
weeks?” 

So the Brittany spinster held forth 
at dinner-time, and the company 
gleefully detected a resemblance be- 
tween her and Tartufe, Moliére’s plays 
then being all the fashion. The hostess 
collected her remarks and repeated 
them at length in her letters to her 
daughter. Apparently Mademoiselle 
du Plessis’s imagination ran riot and 
she made the most inaccurate state- 
ments. Madame de Sévigné caught 
her out one day and bluntly taxed 
her with being a liar. The poor lady 
answered with downcast eyes: 

‘Ah, yes, Madame, I am the 
greatest liar on earth, I thank you for 
reminding me of it,’ and then the whole 
party exploded with laughter, for it was 
exactly Tartufe’s tone when he exclaims: 
“Yes, my brother, I am a miserable vase 
of iniquity...’ 

But nothing discouraged Made- 
moiselle du Plessis. On July 14th, 
1671, her hostess described how she 
brightened up another dinner party by 
announcing that in Brittany people did 
themselves extremely well in the way of 
food, and that at her sister-in-law’s 
wedding the guests had eaten in one 
day twelve hundred courses of roast 
meat. This time the company did not 
laugh; they sat like people turned to 
stone. Then the hostess, partially 
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recovering from the shock, said: 

“Mademoiselle, think it over again; 
surely you mean twelve courses? One 
can sometimes make a mistake.’ 

‘No, Madame, it was either twelve 
hundred or eleven hundred courses. I 
do not want to insist on it being either 
twelve or eleven for fear of telling an 
untruth, but I know quite well that it 
was either one or the other!’ and she 
repeated this twenty times, refusing to 
reduce the amount by a single chicken. 

The company discussed the matter 
at length and worked out that at least 
three hundred cooks would have been 
required, for if they had only been 
fifty it would have taken them a month 
to prepare the feast, and it could only 
have been done in a vast number of 
tents pitched in a great field. 

No doubt these statistics did not 
suppress Mademoiselle du Plessis in the 
least. According to Madame de 
Sévigné she was so false that it was 
doing her too much honour even to 
abuse her. She was ‘always playing a 
part, pretending to be devout, 
timid, capable, a good sort, or 
to have a delicate chest,’ but what 
chiefly enraged her hostess was when 
she imitated her, for, as she said: ‘I feel 
I am looking at myself in a mirror that 
distorts and makes me ridiculous, or 
that I am calling to an echo that 
answers impertinences!’ 

No doubt that day it was raining! 


But the season of 1671 ended sadly 
for Mademoiselle du Plessis, for the 
Duke of Chaulnes arrived in the 
neighbourhood, having been appointed 
Governor of Brittany, and as both he 
and the Duchess were friends of 
Madame de Sévigné -who amongst 
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other things was an inveterate snob — 
she no longer had any use for the poor 
damsel, even as a butt for rude jests. 
Her letters were now full of the doings 
of her dear friends the Duke and the 
Duchess. One can imagine how Made- 
moiselle du Plessis’s jealous devotion 
must have suffered from this state of 
affairs! 

Madame de Sévigné described to 
her daughter the surprise visit paid to 
her by the Duchess of Chaulnes. She 
said she was sitting alone in her room 
reading when the door gently opened 
and a tall lady entered half covering 
her face, next came a gentleman hiding 
behind her skirts, and the rear was 
brought up by an extremely good- 
looking girl. All three were laughing 
so uproariously that Madame de 
Sévigné dropped her book and began 
to laugh too, though she had not yet 
recognized any of her visitors. They 
turned out to be the Duchess of 
Chaulnes, a mutual friend called Mon- 
sieur de Pomenars, who was considered 
a great wag, and a girl she refers to 
as la Murinette. Great excitement, 
hilarity, and embraces followed, and 
Madame de Sévigné, having nothing 
else to tell her friends about, made a 
good story about her ridiculous neigh- 
bour, Mademoiselle du Plessis, and 
dished up the anecdote of the slap 
given to her by Madame de Grignan 
when they were both little girls. This 
caused Monsieur de Pomenars nearly 
to expire with laughter, and they 
immediately planned a practical joke 
on the poor old maid, who was sure to 
turn up later in the day. 

A letter was concocted, supposed to 
be written in Paris, which related that 
the latest fashion was now for ladies to 
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slap each other on the smallest provoca- 
tion, and giving five or six instances of 
this occurring in the best society. The 
simple Mademoiselle du Plessis would 
probably welcome even a slap so as to 
‘be in the swim, and la Murinette 
declared that she was quite ready to 
administer it if she stuck her ugly face 
under her nose. 

It is not recorded whether this 
unkind practical joke ever came off, 
and the Brittany spinster is no longer 
referred to in Madame de Sévigné’s 
letters during the rest of her stay at 
Les Rochers. 

Four years passed, during which 
the Marquise lived chiefly in Paris and 
continued to write abundantly to her 
daughter and sundry friends, giving 
news of the most celebrated people and 
interesting events of the day. In 
September of 1675 she finally returned 
to Les Rochers and was greeted by 
Mademoiselle du Plessis, who had been 
vegetating in her little provincial town 
all these years. No spark of kindliness 
warmed Madame de Sévigné’s heart on 
meeting her old friend, and she immedi- 
ately wrote to her daughter with a pen 
dipped in gall. 

~ ‘We arrived here on Thursday, 
and first of all I found Mademoiselle du 
Plessis more dreadful, more cracky and 
more impertinent than ever; her liking 
for me dishonours me, I swear I con- 
tribute nothing to encourage her, no 
sweetness, no friendship. I am abomin- 
ably rude to her, but unfortunately she 
takes everything as a jest. She is 
therefore always near me, but I do not 
bother about her in the least, and I 
make her do a lot of tiresome jobs; she 
is now cutting me out some napkins.’ 

A week later Madame de Sévigné 
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had a new idea. ‘Did I tell you of that 
admirable telescope that was our great 
amusement on the boat? You can 
imagine how I used it along the banks 
of the Loire, but here I have found 
another employment for it. You know 
if you look through the wrong end of a 
telescope things seem very distant, so I 
use it in that way to look at Made- 
moiselle du Plessis, who immediately 
appears to be two miles off. I played 
this prank on her and some other 
neighbours a few days ago, and it was 
very funny because none of them 
understood it at all; if only there had 
been someone in the know for me to 
throw a glance at, the joke would have 
amused me enormously.’ 

Monsieur de Sévigné was at Les 
Rochers with his mother, and seemed 
even more unkindly disposed towards 
their neighbour. He was evidently 
bored to death and passed his time 
adding postscriptums to his mother’s 
letters. On December 8th, 1675, he 
wrote with positive ferocity: 

‘I would have nothing to tell you 
to-day, my little sister, if we had not 
spent the whole afternoon with Made- 
moiselle du Plessis, who is always 
charming and divine; this illustrious 
maiden that I am going to tell you 
something so strangely 
beautiful and so furiously agreeable in 
her that she can make a pair with the 
amiable Tisiphone.’ (One of the three 
furies!) ‘A leprosy that covers her 
mouth together with her eye makes one 
long for a parasol even in the midst of 
fogs. She is in despair, because this 
prevents her kissing our mother every 
quarter of an hour. She has a sort of 
plague on her arm that has kept her 
indoors for a long time; I have heard 
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say that this has added to the value of 
Les Rochers as a residence. In this 
moment we are in hopes that she 
may start a fever, for she has 
already announced it to arouse our 
compassion. To show her strength of 
mind she has declared that she is quite 
prepared to spend her winter with 
alternately two days of health and one 
day of illness. As for ourselves, we 
foresee that in consequence we will 
have one day of ease against two of 
discomfort.’ 

In another letter this same gentle- 
man tells of the arrival at Les Rochers 
of Mademoiselle du Plessis, who has 
been unwell and therefore absent since 
several days. The simple-minded 
creature proceeded to give him intimate 
details of her illness that are too... 
rustic to be reproduced here, though 
he hastens with impish glee to write 
them to his sister. 

During her absence her place as 
companion to Madame de Sévigné had 
been taken by a pretty little girl whose 
name is never mentioned. Both the 
Marquise and her son refer to her as 
the ‘little person’, and he adds that her 
eyes do not remind him in the least of 
those of Mademoiselle du Plessis. This 
new arrival in the household turned 
out to be another stick with which to 
beat the poor old maid! 

In Madame de Sévigné’s words: 

. .. ‘she was dying of jealousy and 
asking all the servants for information 
of how she —-Madame de Sévigné — 
treated the “‘little person”.’ They all 
enjoyed giving her dagger thrusts. One 
said that she loved her as much as her 
own daughter, another that she made 
her sleep in her room (Madame 
_Sévigné shrewdly remarks that this 
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would be indeed the greatest proof of 
her affection!), another invented that 
she was to be taken to Paris, that 
Madame kissed her and was wild about 
her, that the old priest, Madame’s 
uncle (they called him ‘le bien bon’ in 
the family and I often wonder what he 
thought of all these cruel jokes!), had 
given her ten thousand francs, and that 
if only she had twenty thousand écus 
Madame would marry her to her son. 
And so, even with the servants, the 
unfortunate Mademoiselle du Plessis 
becomes a sort of ‘Aunt Sally’ at which 
missiles are flung, and each time one of 
the household could think of a new 
stab to give her pain they flew to tell 
Madame all about it so that she had 
‘many good laughs’. No one believed 
in Mademoiselle du Plessis’s fever, but 
they thought with all this teasing she 
might really get a bout of it, which 
seemed to them excruciatingly funny. 


Monsieur de Sévigné adds another 
postscript to his mother’s letter of 
January 5th, 1676: 

‘You will never realize, my little 
sister, how funny what you say about 
the du Plessis really is until you know 
that she has been pretending to have 
fever for a month, so as to cease having 
it the day my mother came to dine 
with her. The joy of seeing my 
mother at Plessis transported her, and 
so she swore by all the gods that she 
was now quite well and only in despair 
at not being properly dressed. “But, 
Mademoiselle,” said I, “don’t you feel 
a shiver beginning?’ “Come on, come 
on!” answered Tisiphone gaily; “let us 
enjoy ourselves, let us play at battledore 
and shuttlecock, do not let us speak of 
my fever, she is a naughty little thing, 
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a regular pusher!” “A pusher?” said 
my mother with surprise. ‘Yes, 
Madame, a pusher, who always wants 
to fasten on to me.” “I thought she 
was just being kind-hearted,” said my 
mother softly. And so the joy of 
having company drove away the fever 
she never had. We hope that excessive 
jealousy may give it her in earnest, but 
we are quite frightened that she may 
poison the little person who is here and 
who is generally nick-named “‘the little 
favourite of Madame la Princesse and 
Madame de Sévigné.” (The writer 
was a snob like his mother.) She said 
yesterday to Rahuel: “I had only one 
comfort when we sat down to dinner, 
Madame pushed away the little girl to 
make room for me.” Rahuel answered 
with her Breton accent: ‘““Ah, Made- 
moiselle, I am not surprised! It was 
to honour your age, and besides the 
little girl is now one of the household — 
Madame treats her as though she were 
a younger sister of Madame de 
Grignan.” ’ 

It is quite sad to think of the 
lonely old maid looking forward with 
such passionate pleasure to having her 
unkind neighbours to dinner; giggling, 
fussing, trying to entertain them by 
leaping about and playing games while 
probably feeling quite ill as she did so, 
and all the time blissfully unconscious 
of their fierce criticism. 

I feel it was a judgment on Madame 
de Sévigné when a short time later she 
fell ill herself. No one suggested that 
she was pretending —- such is the un- 
fairness of the world!—so she was 
fussed over and looked after by her son 
and the old priest, her uncle. The 
‘little person’ apparently was not much 
good as a nurse, for whenever Madame 


de Sévigné’s rheumatic pains got worse 
she only wept copiously out of sym- 
pathy, and Mademoiselle du Plessis 
continued to hate her with a sombre 
loathing. 

One January evening Madame de 
Sévigné was dozing in her big four- 
posted bed while her son, the old uncle, 
and the little girl were sitting by the 
fire. The door opened and the irre- 
pressible Mademoiselle du Plessis poked 
her head round it. They beckoned to 
her to come in gently, and when she 
was in the middle of the room Madame 
de Sévigné awoke with a cough and 
asked for her handkerchief in which to 
spit. : 
Her son and the ‘little person’ 
jumped up to help her, but Made- 
moiselle du Plessis got to the bed first, 
and instead of putting the handkerchief 
to the invalid’s mouth she applied it 
to her nose and pinched it so vio- 
lently that the lady shrieked with 
pain. 

I wonder whether that day Made- 
moiselle du Plessis was less simple and 
good than usual, and just for once saw 
a golden opportunity of getting a bit of 
her own back! 

Soon afterwards the Sévignés left, 
and strangely enough exactly another 
four years passed before the Marquise 
returned to Les Rochers, this time 
alone. Her son remained at Fontaine- 
bleau, from where he wrote that 
Corneille’s plays charmed all the Court, 
but that he would rather be with his 
mother; a little bit of flattery that does 
not quite go down, for she remarked 
ironically: 

‘I admire that he would rather 
spend his afternoon as I do between 
Mademoiselle du Plessis and Made- 
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moiselle de Launaie sooner than in the 
anh of all that is good and beauti- 
ul.’ 

For Mademoiselle du Plessis was 
always there, a bit older and more un- 
attractive than ever, but ever faithful 
in her unswerving affection. 

The poor thing had lost her 
mother, and, swathed in deep mourn- 
ing, she spent most of her time dissolved 
in tears. To add to her unhappiness 
she had fallen out with the rest of her 
family —- whoever they were — over the 
inheritance, but all this aroused no 
sympathy in Madame de Sévigné. She 
merely noted that Mademoiselle du 
Plessis made a great muddle of all her 
words, saying that ‘the others had 
treated her like a barbarity, like a 
cruelty, and added as an epitaph 
on the late Madame du Plessis that 
she had left behind her a very 
ridiculous daughter, who was also 
impertinent. 


It seems to me that all the im- 
pertinence was on the other side, for 
the poor spinster’s remarks were very 
humble, and if she had ever made 
others in a different tone they surely 
would have been recorded with in- 
dignation. 

During the summer of 1680 
Madame de Sévigné continued to 
make catty remarks about her poor 
neighbour. She declared that she was 
ashamed of the friendship Made- 
moiselle du Plessis had for her and was 
sometimes haunted by a thought that 
alarmed her: could there be any resemblance 
between them? (I presume she asked 
this question for the pleasure of being 
assured she was vastly different.) She 
is always talking, but by the grace of 
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God Madame de Sévigné has the same 
characteristic as her daughter: they are 
able to abstract themselves and not 
listen to bores. 


One evening the maids came to 
tell Madame de Sévigné that it was 
very warm out of doors, without a 
breath of wind, and the moonlight as 
bright as day; would she not come 
for a walk in the woods and see the 
lights and shadows? The Marquise 
succumbed to this adventurous sugges- 
tion, and, writing at length all about it 
to her daughter, she also gave a detailed 
list of the many cloaks she muffled 
herself up in-—on a hot June night! 
Her description of the moonlight 
avenues is really very charming, for 
she told of the monks and nuns and 
knights and fine ladies and little men 
she saw flitting before her, that always 
turned out to be rocks or tree trunks, 
but she could not resist finishing her 
tale with one of the usual digs: ‘Made- 
moiselle du Plessis has retired to her 
convent and I prefer these nocturnal 
figures to hers.’ 

Only once more does she mention 
the poor lady, when in July of the same 
year she wrote: ‘Mademoiselle du 
Plessis has returned from her convent, 
what more can I say?’ 


After that I have searched for her 
name in vain, but it never reappears. 
When Madame de Sévigné returned to 
Les Rochers for the last time in 1689, 
her letters never alluded to Made- 
moiselle du Plessis. Did she finally 
retire to a convent for good? It is 
very probable. 

Ugly, silly, unloved, done out of 
her lawful inheritance by unscrupulous 
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relations, with no real friends, let us make fun of her weaknesses and take 
hope she found peace when the gates pleasure in giving her pain, as did 
of the cloister closed behind her. these smart ladies and gentlemen from 
There she may have ended her days Paris who enjoyed tormenting her for 
among kindlier souls, who would not so many years. 
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THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE THE FIFTH, 
AN ENGLISH CHRONICLE. By bp. c. 
SOMERVELL. Faber. 1as. 6d. 

History flows from the interaction of 

three main sources: life, politics and the 

historian’s point of view. 

Mr. Somervell is careful to call his 
work a Chronicle, and to explain in his 
preface that his ‘sequence of events is 
mainly political in the wider sense of the 
term,’ and that he has omitted ‘very 
much the greater part of what might have 
been included under the heading of 
manners and customs, modes of fashions 
and modes of thought’ because he felt 
that ‘there was in what I had included 
quite enough to make a book.’ 

There was indeed enough to make a 
very large book, but the substitution of 
‘manners and customs’ for the intricacies 
of Parliamentary detail would have trans- 
formed it from a work of reference, 
valuable, accurate, and desiccated, into a 
means of understanding the years between 
Ig10 and 1925. It is, of course, lament- 
ably true that politics are remote from the 
vast flux of daily life: nevertheless, the 
changing movements of thought, of feeling 
and of habit do ultimately record them- 
selves upon public affairs, even if it be in 
a tracery as delicate as that in which an 
earthquake is registered on a seismograph. 

Mr. Somervell thinks in terms of the 
electorate rather than of the community: 
even so, the political events which he 
displays like a collection of dried plants 
in a botany-book were once rooted in the 
context of the electorate’s ideas and 
assumptions. His account of post-war 
" history, for instance, would stand out far 
more vividly, sharply and solidly if he 


were even to hint at the innumerable 
influences at work from within and with- 
out upon the matter-of-course conceptions 
of the average man. From without came 
an enormous development of advertising, 
playing upon such primitive instincts as 
pride, emulation, fear and lust: the 
increase of cinemas, the advent of talkies, 
which directly touch the naked person- 
ality, without the intervention of print: 
the growth of broadcasting, making 
possible passive mental massage at home. 
From within came the new theories of 
psychology, flavouring everyday language 
with such pervasive words as complex, 
inhibition, intravert and defence-mecha- 
nism, and combining with the discovery 
of a connection between glandular secre- 
tions and types of character to produce 
both fatalism and a profound distrust in 
reason. The consequent flight from 
reason went in many directions: it in- 
creased the demand for Direct Action 
which culminated in the General Strike of 
1926, it deified the sex instinct with 
Lawrence, the herd instinct with Com- 
munism, the machine with America: and 
transformed itself presently into roman- 
ticism. The first signs of the change in 
this country were the production of 
Bittersweet, the fashion for films and plays 
about Vienna, and the supersession of jazz 
by waltz-music. Abroad, people after 
people found in rapt obedience to a 
dictator a dangerous satisfaction for their 
emotions; here, the habitual national 
affection for the King became conscious, 
and the desire for a leader was focussed 
upon a man who was, in hereditary 
monarchy, physically as well as mentally 
the incarnation of England. 
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In only one place, however, does Mr. 
Somervell write of imponderables: he 
devotes a whole chapter to the rejection 
of the Church of England’s Alternative 
Prayer-book by a number of Noncon- 
formists from Scotland, Wales and Ulster, 
led by the unspeakable Joynson-Hicks. 
This controversy, articulate, formalised, 
defined, did not sway the depths of the 
community’s life, in spite of the strong 
feeling it excited amongst Anglicans. 

This defect of taking into account only 
the articulate impoverishes the whole 
book. Even in politics, it is chiefly the 
activities of Parliament which are chro- 
nicled, with the names of politicians, 
the complexities of personal intrigue, the 
use of technicalities of procedure to pre- 
vent the passage of such important non- 
party measures as female suffrage. The 
banks come nominally into the story, but 
the fact of their immense irresponsible 
power is slurred over. Even in Parlia- 
ment, though the vicissitudes of the 
Parliament Act and the reform of the 
House of Lords are discussed, the pre-war 
sale of titles is admitted, and the Marconi 
scandal is related, no mention is made of 
Mr. Belloc’s significant and unsuccessful 
struggle for the public auditing of party 
funds. 

So much for life, and for its pre- 
cipitate politics: now for the historian’s 
point of view. For my own part, I share 
Jane Austen’s preference for ‘a partial 
prejudiced and passionate historian.’ He 
argues, and obviously there is another 
side. One can agree or disagree with 
him. One knows in what faintly distorting 
mirror his facts are seen reflected. Mr. 
Somervell is fairly impartial, temperate 
and cool. He is careful not to obtrude his 
opinions, but cannot conceal his assump- 
tion that a moderate Conservative capi- 
talism, or, as he calls it, ‘a Socialism of the 
Right,’ is the policy of all sensible men. 
He is scrupulously fair to his opponents in 
what he says, and criticises them rather 


by omission than by vituperation. In 
writing of the coal strike of 1926, for 
instance, he portrays Mr. Baldwin as an 
innocent and helpless would-be peace- 
maker, and states that ‘the Government 
could do no more’: when obviously 
several courses were open to it besides 
that of referee in an unequal contest. 
The mines could have been compulsorily 
nationalised: the owners could have been 
bought out: or a sliding scale of wages, 
like that of the railwaymen, could have 
been prescribed by law. 

Mr. Somervell never draws con- 
clusions and rarely generalises: he lets 
facts speak for themselves, and though 
this is on occasion both chaotic and 
deafening, certain voices echo clear and 
significant ‘through the noise. One of 
these, appalling in its illumination of pre- 
war mentality, is that of Lord Lansdowne, 
‘regretfully admitting the Old Age Pen- 
sions to the Statute Book, and declaring 
that they would cost as much as a war 
without a war’s advantages, since “‘war 
has the effect of raising the moral fibre of 
the nation, whereas this measure will 
weaken the moral fibre and diminish the 
self-respect of the people”’ ’! 

The sections devoted to India are 
detailed, objective and lucid: that upon 
Egypt combines a real and rather sur- 
prising sympathy for the Nationalists 
with the knowledge that the custody of the 
Suez Canal is vital to Britain: and those 
dealing with Ireland do not only petrify 
in words the molten circumstance of 
twenty-five years, but show an under- 
standing of Mr. de Valera’s ‘preference 
for the country against the town, for the 
field against the factory,’ and compare 
him in this connection with such diverse 
figures as Mr. Gandhi and Herr Hitler. 
There is an able account of the growth of 
the Labour Party, ‘the offspring of an 
alliance between Socialism and the Trades 
Unions: between men who believed in a 
fundamental reorganisation of society’ and 
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men organised to demand higher wages 
for the working-classes. And there is an 
appreciation of the King, ‘the one repre- 
sentative of the nation, who, not being 
ora represents, not a majority, but 
all.’ 

For the rest, perhaps the most 
interesting thing to watch about the 
passing crowds of facts is their slow 
haphazard drift before 1914: the coherent 
marching of wartime: the sudden dancing 
and jigging and rushing of the first years 
of peace. It is apparent that the cen- 
tralisation of war kept the human imagi- 
nation too tightly stretched; and that the 
snap-back to parochial nationalism was 
in part the effect of exhaustion. It is also 
apparent that the reality of war was too 
sharp to be endured in consciousness, and 
that the peoples who had doped them- 
selves against it with such symbols as 
flags turned to dope themselves against 
the difficulties of peace with such other 
symbols as money, and half starved one 
another in fierce drugged dreams. Thus 
France impoverished both Germany and 
herself by the accumulation of gold: 
America bled Europe and ruined her own 
export trade, and, by her fantastic belief 
that stocks and shares were of intrinsic, 
instead of representative value, brought 
on the crash of 1929. 

Mr. Somervell’s book is disappointing 
as the interpretation of a period, but most 
interesting as a record compiled with 
relevant humour. If it were given several 
really good maps, it would be fascinating. 


THE LETTERS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
TO ROBERT BRIDGES: THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF GERARD MANLEY HOP- 
KINS WITH R. W. DIxon. Oxford 
University Press. 2 Vols. 3os. 


Tuer name of Gerard Manley Hopkins has 
become one of the ‘powers behind the 
throne’ of poetry. His posthumous in- 
fluence has increased year by year, but his 


intrinsic value as a poet and his stature 
as a personality have remained but have 
not been fully investigated. The Life by 
Father G. F. Lahey, S.J., was an excellent 
account of the incidents of Hopkins’ 
career; but that book, together with 
Robert Bridges’ annotations to the Poems, 
leave the reader thirsty for more intimate 
and comprehensive knowledge of the poet 
and his work. These two volumes of 
correspondence go to gratify that curiosity. 

Hopkins, the poet, was like a surgeon. 
Fitted by nature with good hands, a 
sensitive and responsive eye and a talent 
for original expression, he practised his 
art with sincerity, accuracy and intelli- 
gence. The character of his images, 
daring, intense and searching, bear testi- 
mony to his keen interest and curiosity, 
not only of present performance, but also 
of the precedent of tradition and a future © 
orientation. In him, in Bridges (who was 
a doctor) and in Dixon, a priest, there was 
a scrupulous scientific approach to life; 
here their only peers among the older 
poets of this generation are Browning and 
Patmore ; but the three younger friends 
were purer in their science, comparatively 
uninfluenced either by romance or senti- 
ment. These letters are full of shop, 
written to men to whom every word ol 
criticism and observation was of high 
importance. 

Robert Bridges, R. W. Dixon and 
Manley Hopkins were drawn closely 
together in this common interest. They 
formed a group only in their relation to 
poetry and criticism; their correspondence 
subordinated to a great extent the affairs 
of their differing ways of life. Hopkins 
met Bridges at Oxford, and this associa- 
tion produced a more personal friendship 
than with Canon Dixon, whom he had 
met earlier as a teacher in the Highgate 
School where he was educated. The 
letters to Dixon began by being formal in 
tone, but gained both in intimacy and 
technical observation as the friendship 
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between the older and younger man 
ripened in mutual respect and admiration. 
We have Dixon’s letters here as well as 
Hopkins’. 

The letters to Robert Bridges (his 
replies have not been preserved) are from 
the time of Hopkins’ conversion to Roman 
Catholicism in 1866 till his death in 1889. 
They cover, with very few gaps, the whole 
of his adult life; and after the preliminary 
upheaval of his conversion, very little 
incident is reflected in them. To Bridges 
in his maturing years Hopkins was an 
unfailing and trustworthy critic, always 
ready to substantiate his friend’s doubts 
or to criticize with some asperity the 
questionable errors in the expression and 
content of the future poet laureate’s work. 
It is evident that there was a great warmth 
of friendship between them, which religious 
differences in no way obscured. The most 
striking fact which appears from the letters 
is the poet’s enthusiasm toward his faith, 
his order and his poetry. One is some- 
times tempted to question what would 
have been his measure as an artist had he 
not become so absorbed in this enthusiasm 
for the rigours of Jesuit life, had he not 
accepted so conclusively the coin of Roman 
Catholicism: would he have been a greater 
poet? The answer to the reader of these 
letters leaves no doubt that he was first a 
Catholic, then a poet. He might have 
been Marxist or Buddhist or Christian 
Scientist, his specific expression would not 
have been increased or diminished; he 
was an individual who would be bound 
to seek rigid principles, the authority of 
precedent and the inspiration of a form. 

Realizing his gift for poetry, he 
practised a greater proficiency. His 
singleness and his exclusion of the world 
may be said to have curtailed his experi- 
ence as a man and writer, but that very 
act of singleness fertilized his expression; 
and the rigour and self-denial of Jesuit 
life were the source of energy in his work, 
that control which makes him so original 


and startling a figure for his period. In 
1879 he writes to Bridges: 

I think then no one can admire 
beauty of the body more than I do, and 
it is of course a comfort to find beauty 
in a friend or a friend in beauty. But 
this kind of beauty is dangerous. Then 
comes the beauty of the mind, such as 
genius, and this is greater than the 
beauty of the body and not to call 
dangerous. And more beautiful than 
the beauty of the mind is beauty of 
character, the ‘handsome heart’... 

This is not a fugitive acceptance of safety, 
but rather a formulation of danger, and 
that danger is a cutting edge of the artist’s 
discernment. Whether he turns to the 
discipline of the priesthood or other 
ordered life or to the infinite licence of a 
career of pleasure, the true artist must 
acquire this keen and dangerous edge. 
His execution may be ultimately decided 
by his choice of environment. This is the 
sensible control which directs his con- 
sciousness. Gerard Manley Hopkins led.a 
busy and disciplined life, and his sense of 
duty was his valid reason for not publishing 
any of his work during his lifetime. The 
same sense of duty at one time prevented 
him from writing, but this restraint was 
temporary and necessary, having its origin 
in a profound religious experience. 

These letters show him to have been a 
conscientious worker, informed and indeed 
expert in the experiments in prosody for 
which he has become famous. It is clear 
that he, more than anyone in his time, 
concerned himself with the integrity of 
every word in his composition. This 
conscientiousness made his re-orientation 
of rhythm all the more valuable, and 
although his output does not place him 
among the greatest of English poets, his 
influence on succeeding generations of 
poets has been considerable and one of the 
most valuable contributions to modern 
English prosody. These letters, admirably 
edited by Mr. Claude Abbott, may well 
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become a primer of workshop criticism 
and an example of an attitude towards 
prosody which must be the poet’s ideal. 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. By vv 1s. 
PRITCHETT. Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

THE BLACK CONSUL. By A. VINOGRADOV. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


SOLDIER’S WIFE. By CONAL O’RIORDAN. 
Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


THE POACHER. By H.E. BATES. Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


A LONDON STORY. By GEORGE BUCHANAN. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. V. S. Prircuett’s latest novel is 
called Nothing Like Leather, and it is of a 
very high quality indeed. The style is 
both fresh and mellow. Great insight 
makes Mr. Pritchett wise, and his wisdom 
makes him merry. Perfection of phrase 
delights again and again, and it is 
never a trick, but always the play of 
integrity of judgment. The story turns 
about a tannery, its owners, and their 
affairs. Most prominent of all is Mathew 
Burkle who comes as the least assured of 
young employees, rises to be a director, 
then when the business is at last to escape 
beyond his control, his deeply acquisitive 
nature is so sorely frustrated that he 
blunders into one of his own vats and so 
dies. All through the book there is a 
sense of the logic of life; the confusion of 
Henrietta, the daughter of the tannery 
owner, bringing her one confusioned 
relationship after another. The self- 
deception of these people, their half- 
meetings and recoils, are shown as in- 
herent in their natures. Mr. Pritchett has 
the gift of reality, and in him it is that 
rare clarity of the creative artist through 
whom emotion is seen to rise into action, 


By PEARL Ss. BUCK. | 


then ebb and flow in the obscure currents 
of circumstance. The plot can be left to 
be enjoyed by those who are wise enough 
to buy the book, and they will be roused 
to the keenest agreement and charmed 
by pithy understatement. The quarrel 
between Mathew Burkle and his wife is 
perfectly done and the attitude of the 
children toward their parents’ warfare is 
exactly right; then the delectable absurdity 
of the scene where two visionaries smell 
burning, thinking one of them must have 
dropped his cigarette, each insist the 
other undress to make sure, and only 
when they stand coatless and vestless do 
they remember that neither of them were 
smoking. All these incidents are delights 
by the way, the true merit of the book 
lying rightly in the sound development 
of each character, and the sapient come 
ment and sharp thrust of Mr. Pritchett’s 
understanding of them. 

Mercifully enough life limits the 
amount of our experience by our indivi- 
dual capacity. In The Black Consul Mr. 
Vinogradov is not half so kind, for he 
pours upon us almost every distinguished 
figure in the French Revolution, countless 
obscure folk as well, then opens out the 
entire negro rebellion in San Domingo, 


.and by way of cramming down what is 


clearly more than can be contained, he 
includes much of what one supposes to 
be historical data. Speeches in the 
Assembly, diaries, and letters are printed 
in full so that the flow of his story is 
constantly choked. His knowledge of his 
subject is wide and his ability as a dramatic 
writer is outstanding, yet one reads him 
with something far from acceptance. 
One vivid incident follows another incon- 
sequently so that nothing is developed 
enough or everything too much. A great 
deal of it may be information, but its 
plenitude, and the way in which it is 
handled turns it to noise and violence. 
One misses the well judged choosing that 
clarifies. Amid a recounting of brutality 
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so general that humanity seems for ever 
tainted by the cruelties of its past, Mr. 
Vinogradov makes his main theme the 
negro rebellion in Haiti. He presents his 
negroes as noble figures, while their 
leader Toussaint L’Ouverture is a great 
general and a saint. The treacherous 
treatment they received at the hands of 
the whites is crushing to the mind. Our 
crimes against the black people are so 
many, and are for the most part so 
unrecognized that it is well we should 
learn of their great men, but the matter is 
offered in such a fevered hurly-burly 
that one’s emotions appear to be attacked 
in order that one’s judgment may be 
obscured. Does such a distributing of 
superlative virtues to the blacks and 
despicable vices to the whites not amount 
to interpreting history with a purpose ? 
Again and again the impression is given 
that the author is using his ability and 
his knowledge as a vantage point from 
which to conduct an assault. At first 
one is only aware that missiles are being 
thrown and then as the drama mounts 
one comes to feel that this story of the 
rebellion of the black people is a direct 
incitement to them to revolt a second 
time. The interest of the book is un- 
deniable, but there is an aspect of it 
about which one hardly dares to think. 

In Soldier’s Wife David Quinn returns 
to Dublin after an absence of twenty 


years. He is the only survivor of Captain - 


Morgan’s attempt to find the North- 
west Passage, and the tragedy of his time 
in the Arctic, added to the disfiguring face 
wound which he received at Waterloo, 
have made him unwilling to return to his 
family. When he arrives he is received 
by his father Sir Desmond Quinn with a 
flow of mocking raillery that makes the 
early chapters delicious reading. If it is 
true that the Irish live for conversation 
the capacity for such charmingly shame- 
less chatter as that of Sir Desmond justifies 
them in their occupation. As many 


appreciative people know, this is the 
third volume on the Quinn family, and 
Mr. O’Riordan presents his aged and 
impudent rake with such a perfection of 
skill that the first part of the book could 
hardly be bettered. There is point and 
precision in the writing, grace and dignity 
in the speech, while the supple wit is 
most excellent pastime. But then that 
blessed reprobate Sir Desmond dies and 
we are left with Sir David who might as 
well have been Sir Galahad. A man of 
fifty with the heart of an idealistic boy 
might be pleasant enough, but nobleness 
need not be pushed to the point of 
imbecility, and one is naturally aggrieved 
after having been charmed by the sins of 
Sir Desmond to be put off with the 
flavourless virtue of this man David. 
He has held Ruth Irwin in hallowed 
memory for twenty years and on his 
return he immediately falls in love with 
Ruth’s stirring daughter. But does he 
know he loves her? Shame on the 
thought! She is half engaged to his 
unstable brother, and David, being too 
nice to look into his own mind busies 
himself with trying to make them marry. 
She has sense and knows that she loves 
David, and that he loves her. She is 
also keenly alive to conditions in Ireland 
and the street life in Dublin is so bril- 
liantly described that it is a hundred 
pities the story is not permitted to develop 
with an Irish background. But Mr. 
O’Riordan packs all his people off for a 
Continental tour and for three-quarters of 
the book one is obliged to accompany 
them on their sight-seeing expeditions, 
while David uses every odd moment to 
try to get rid of the woman he wants. 
On the last page Ruth Irwin’s bright 
blade of a daughter is driven to seducing 
David just by way of clearing his mind. 
One does not dare think what Sir Des- 
mond’s comment would have been. 

Mr. H. E. Bates writes with such 
businesslike sobriety, saying so directly 
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and capably what he has to say, that one 
wonders why The Poacher leaves one 
unmoved. It may be that the defiant, 
roystering figure who rebels against society 
to the extent of never working, but most 
consummately poaching, almost amounts 
to a reliable recipe. A rebel is the 
favourite hero of our inner hearts, especi- 
ally if we do not have to follow his ways, 
and a really good poacher is likably near 
to natural man. The night raids on 
rabbits through capitally described coun- 
try make enjoyable reading. The book 
begins with Buck Bishop, who was a 
great poacher, and continues with his 
son Luke who was rather a poor thing. 
There is something very disturbing in 
fiction’s quick glance at these splendidly 
lawless fathers, now dreadfully vanished, 
only to dwell at great length on their 
conscience-ridden sons. (Have other 
generations cried ‘Oh that we could sin 
with the valour of the past’?) Buck 
Bishop having died, Luke finds that he 
drew his life from his father and without 
him is lost. For a while he drifts list- 
lessly, then flying from the cries of his 
sister’s confinement, he goes blindiy into 
the countryside his father had taught him 
to know so well. Coming on the murdered 
body of a keeper his father had been 
heard to threaten he runs desperately, is 
seen, and, driven to panic, pushes on to 
an isolated farm where a friend of his 
father shelters him. He stays until the 
true culprit has been found and here he 
is married by a young woman who has 
an itch to get on in the world. There 
may not be many certainties in life, but 
novelists are convinced one of them is 
that woman plays a pitilessly predatory 
réle in love. Marriage stirs Luke to hard 
work and on a small plot of land he 
wrests a living for his wife and child. 
The wife’s ambitious gentility hardens 
her into a barb, the daughter marries a 
man of our modern, efficient, organized 
world, Luke returns to poaching and 


again has no place in society. Mr. 
Bates’s descriptions of the countryside at 
night put us in his debt. 

Mrs. Buck has once more written of 
the Wang family in A House Divided, and 
like all her other books, it is a careful, solid 
piece of work. The fact that Wang Yuan 
is of our times, spends six years in England, 
and returns to face the new world that is 
forming in China does make for a certain 
disenchantment. Mrs. Buck has by her 
calm and measured studies made us 
feel that we learned reliably from her of 
a fascinatingly different race. In the 
early chapters, when Wang Yuan breaks 
with his father Wang the Tiger, we have 
the same sense of seeing clearly a civiliza- 
tion we know too little and much of 
whose wisdom is fast passing away. 
Wang Yuan declares that he belongs to 
himself, not to his family, and refuses to 
lend his body that his father may have 
grandchildren. This desperate avowal is 
followed by his rushing from the home of 
his youth, and going to the learned lady 
who is one of the wives of his father and 
who lives in a great coastal city. Here he 
is confronted with modernity. He _ be- 
comes a revolutionist, though against his 
temperate nature; is almost battered into 
a love affair by a revolutionary maiden, 
resists, but on her arrest she betrays him 
to the authorities. His family eventually 
buy his release from prison and he leaves 
for ah English University. The spell of 
Chinese manners and morals holds up to 
here, though Mrs. Buck’s style tends more 
and more to monotony, and much as one 
appreciates the care of her writing, those 
close-packed pages of hers are somewhat 
too burdened with detail and would be 
the better for elimination. When Yuan 
arrives in England his impressions are still 
interesting, but he has the widely shared 
ill-fortuneé of viewing a new country from 
a boarding-house. The types he en- 
counters are undubitably true, but they 
are not important. He is again made 
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love to, this time by a young American. 
The more he sees of a life that is foreign 
to him the more truly he feels a man of 
his own race, and his return to China 
shows him his country in a new light, 
and he knows the part he wishes to take 
in its changing. The quality of the book 
again improves in the final scenes with 
the dying Wang the Tiger, and they deal 
delightfully with Yuan’s love for a young 
medical student. Her absorption in 
reform and satisfaction with her own 
impersonal interests arouse in him the 
baffled sense of wrong that men seem to 
feel when a woman appears to be complete 
in herself. For everyone’s comfort let it 
be said at once that she melts finally. 

It is not without a dismayed amuse- 
ment that one views the amorous affairs 
recounted in this group of novels. Love 
never comes as quickened insight, and 
no one ever gets within a thousand miles 
of a relationship which forms between 
two people so that they are mutually 
extended; but rather is there on the part 
of each young person a ravening need of 
swallowing someone, the girls being the 
hungrier and the hollower, and they set 
out in pursuit of a haphazardly chosen 
prey with a threatening cry of ‘It might 
as well be you!’ The struggles of the 
party of the second part to escape, and 
the indigestion that comes after the swal- 
lowing, to the party of the first part, 
constitutes the love affair. It reveals the 
possibility of a most assuaging union 
between two people based solely on a 
promise never to love each other. 

Mr. Buchanan sets in sharp relief those 
to whom life is a simple matter of ‘go- 
getting’ and those to whom it is a richer, 
subtler, more profound and greatly more 
difficult affair. The elder of two brothers, 
John Coombe, is an apostle of efficiency; 
for him all the brittle, metallic clichés of 
the ‘get-on-or-get-out’ school of business 
are articles of faith. The younger brother, 
Nicholas, for a long time does not know 


what he wants; he experiences only the 
vague unrest and melancholy which arise 
from living in an environment to which 
one is not properly adjusted. He cannot 
identify himself with the scale of values 
epitomized by the store for which he 
works; some quirk of humour prevents 
him from taking seriously the unctuous 
platitudes which cloak from the public the 
naked game of grab. The clash of tem- 
peraments between Nicholas and Lord 
Flowerfield — a rather farcical, overdrawn 
character — ends in Nicholas’ dismissal and 
there follows for him a period of pro- 
tracted unemployment, described with 
a sympathy and insight which make 
these chapters the most memorable part 
of the book. “It is not the physical, but 
the psychological aspect of unemploy- 
ment which is presented; above all the 
terrible loneliness, the sense of ‘not- 
belonging’ which engulfs Nicholas slowly, 
like the stealthy sucking-in of a bog from 
which he cannot extricate himself. In the 
end Nicholas finds himself, and his place, 
while John, the assertive, the self-assured, 
loses himself, with all that he has held to 
be of value. 

Each brother is helped in his progress 
by a woman, though the experience of 
unemployment has carried Nicholas a long 
way on the journey of self-discovery. 
The two women, Beryl, who marries 
John, and Phillida, who at length marries 
Nicholas, are also strongly contrasted 
types. Beryl, indeed, is almost wholly 
a type, an epitome of all that is hard, 
cruel, mean and calculating, too conclu- 
sively odious to be credible. Her por- 
trait is the least successful thing in the 
book, and though the drawing of Phillida 
is subtler and much fuller of diversity, the 
juxtaposition of these two fundamentally 
opposed types of women with the two 
brothers, also ranged in opposite camps, 
makes a somewhat mechanical arrange- 
ment. But this is a minor blemish in a 
book which is memorable for the sincerity 
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which gives dignity to every page, for 
the keen but quiet satire which exposes 
our meretricious standards and our stupid 
acquiescence in them, and for an apprecia- 
tion of beauty which is implicit in every 
sentence. 


MEMORIES OF MY CHILDHOOD. By sELMA 
LAGERLOF. Werner Laurie. 1as. 6d. 
Translated by VELMA SWANSTON 


HOWARD. 


THERE is a passage in Nils Holgersson’s 
Wonderful Ride where Selma Lagerléf sums 
up the life of the Swedish manor farms in 
the last century : 

‘Nowhere else in the world do they 
know how to get so much out of life as 
they did at one of those little homesteads 
in my childhood. . . . There was just 
enough work and just enough play, and 
a joy for every day.’ 

‘Just enough work and just enough 
play’ — what a recipe for happiness! Yet 
it is certain that most readers of Selma 
Lagerléf’s books, were they to find them- 
selves in one of those little Varmland 
farms which she describes so lovingly, 
would consider the life impossibly monoto- 
nous and primitive. How far such mono- 
tony is deadening, and how far it is the 
necessary soil from which anything of 
lasting worth springs, is a debatable point. 
The ploughboy with no aspirations beyond 
ploughing may tread the furrows all his 
days, thinking of ‘nowt in particular’ 
except his dinner. To other natures the 
slow procession of country days and a 
simple, routine life provide the background 
against which people and events stand out 
in their complete value-—as trees and 
buildings do in a level landscape. 

As preparation for the imaginative 
novelist such a training ground is of 
immense importance, and one wonders 
what the green-house methods of to-day, 
with a non-stop variety of ready-made 


amusements, will produce in their place. 
A child with few distractions is capable of 
such intense concentration on a picture, 
a book or the view from its nursery window 
that the outside world is seen in the round, 
instead of flicking past in the manner of 
acinematograph. Such a child may grow 
up, like Selma Lagerl6f, with a sense of the 
significance of life, and the power of 
extracting from the simplest herbs honey 
of unearthly sweetness. 

In Memories of my Childhood, Miss 
Lagerléf continues the story of her early 
years, as related in Marbacka. Both books 
are packed with the raw material of her 
novels. Marbacka, home of the Lagerlof 
family, was a one-storeyed building with a 
‘small, round duck pond’ near the door. 
A plan of the ground floor shows five 
rooms (including the kitchen and the 
kitchen-bedroom) with the exact disposi- 
tion of the console table in the parlour, 
the clavichord, and the card table in the 
dining-room, and the bureau in Aunt 
Lovisa’s room, which the carpenter had 
made from the wood of an old apple tree. 
How all the household — the family, the 
governess, the maid-servants and the 
cousins who came to stay — fitted in is a 
puzzle: certainly there was something 
very special about Marbacka. It had 
passed from generation to generation of 
the same family and preserved a high 
standard of culture, for all its simple ways. 
There might be winters when the thermo- 
meter sank to 40 degrees below zero, and 
the post was delayed by snowstorms, but 
we hear of the ‘male quartette and the 
brass sextette’; of theatricals, speeches 
and poems composed for birthday festi- 
vities, and the rigorous study of foreign 
languages. 

If you were a little girl who had two 
new dresses a year — a cotton frock in the 
spring and a woollen one in the autumn — 
what an event were the visits of Maja Rad, 
the seamstress, with her hoopskirt and 
her German fashion magazine. The yarn 
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from which those winter dresses were made 
had been spun and dyed at Marbacka, 
and again we are reminded of Wils 
Holgersson and Selma Lagerléf’s own 
words: ‘They had spun flax, but had sung 
folk-song as they spun. They had culti- 
vated grain, but also roses and jasmine. 
. . . They had lived by themselves, and 
this was why so many stories and legends 
were stored away in their memories.’ 

Those stories and legends, which were 
to give Miss Lagerlof the material for her 
greatest books, are hinted at in these 
childish memories: we see traces of ‘Gésta 
Berling’ in the maid-servant’s tale of the 
woodcutter who had ‘some kind of agree- 
ment’ with the Devil, and something of an 
epic quality creeps into the simplest farm 
happenings at Marbacka. In the account 
of the digging of the well, of the strong 
man who dug it and was struck blind, and 
of the friendless girl who waited for him 
and cared for him, we are reminded of that 
exquisite story of Selma Lagerléf’s — 
Liliecrona’s Home. Here is the same theme: 
the strength of love over the dark, un- 
friendly forces of nature. 

This book fascinates the reader with 
its picture of a foreign culture, and 
reminds him, at the same time, that chil- 
dren are much the same the world over. 
In church, on Sunday, when ‘the grown- 
ups are so used to being bored that it does 
not matter,’ one child passes the time by 
‘counting the spikeheads on the ceiling’ ; 
another ‘adds the numbers on the hymn- 
board’, while Selma imagines herself the 
heroine of a thrilling incident in which she 
extinguishes single-handed a fire in the 
building and is praised for her bravery in 
the Varmland News. 

The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts, but to few people is given the 
power of setting them down in the way 
that ‘Aunt Nana’ of this book tells her 
stories, so that ‘whatever she says, even 
the humorous things, somehow become 
strangely touching.’ 


THE BOURGEOIS MIND AND OTHER STUDIES 
IN MODERN LIFE. By NICHOLAS 
BERDYAEV. Sheed & Ward. 3s. 6d. 

NicHoias BERDYAEV foresees a revolution, 
but a revolution caused by the eternal 
revolutionary, Christianity. There are 
many obstacles in his way, of which the 
most formidable is the behaviour of 
Christians. An important step in bettering 
this behaviour is the elimination of the 
‘bourgeois mind.’ Berdyaev repudiates the 
Marxist conception of the word bourgeois 
and defines it as a spiritual rather than an 
economic state. It designates a direction 
of the soul away from cultural and spiritual 
development towards the acquisition of 
wealth and results in spiritual and intel- 
lectual mediocrity. The bourgeois loves 
money; he loves symbols and knows 
nothing of what they symbolize; his 
religiosity successfully conceals religion; 
he cares for what is done rather than for 
the spirit which prompts it to be done; 
he is the Scribe and Pharisee of the twen- 
tieth century. It was to the bourgeois 
that Christ said: ‘Verily I say unto you 
that the publicans and harlots shall go 
into the Kingdom of God before you.’ 

Berdyaev recognises that the bour- 
geois has had his day. He triumphed in 
the nineteenth century. Yet man is still 
measured by the extent of his material 
possessions, and not until this sub-human 
criterion fails can our present civilisation 
give way to another, and that, only if 
man exists to effect the transition. The 
second essay, Man and the Machine, 
makes this questionable. 

Berdyaev fears that unless man lives 
consciously as man —i.e., as made in the 
image of God — he will be annihilated by 
his latest invention as he has been enslaved 
by his others. ‘Man created culture, 
states, national units, classes, only to 
become enslaved by his own creations. 
Now he is entering upon a new period 
and aims at conquering the irrational 
social forces: he establishes an organised 
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society and a developed technique, but 
he again becomes enslaved, this time by 
the machine into which society and him- 
self are becoming transformed.’ If, on 
the other hand, man remains master of 
the machine, the machine-age will not 
only provide a culture on a universal, 
mass scale, but it will also liberate man 
from slavery and exploitation, thereby — 
far from dehumanizing him — it will enable 
him to lead a fuller, more creative, less 
mechanical life. Man can achieve this 
mastery only if he has a profound under- 
standing of himself as man. This, Chris- 
tianity alone can give him. 

The next two essays consist of a con- 
cise defence of the Christian religion 
against present-day charges. Berdyaev 
points out that the Communist plea that 
belief in God’s activity encourages man’s 
passivity denies the very essence of Chris- 
tianity — the first of all religions to affirm 
that man is made in the image of his God. 
Christianity teaches that man is, by his 
nature, active, and history shows that the 
most dynamic development has occurred 
in Christian countries. But for the 
dynamic realization by Christians of 
Christ’s principle that all men are of 
equal value Socialism could never have 
been. Russians who have been imbued 
by the spirit of Marxism, who have 
witnessed the Russian revolution and who 
have come down on the side of orthodoxy 
are hard to find. When they are found 
they repay careful study. 


A Tee Die SEAT 


Tuere can be no satisfactory interpretation 
of Othello unless it is realized fully that the 
Moor is not a jealous man. To produce 
Othello as if the chief character were but a 
Leontes is to make nonsense, not only of 
his character, but of Iago’s and of the 
whole background of the play. Othello 
is apprehensive, he is suspicious, he is 
credulous, he is ill: but he is not jealous. 
His tragedy has two roots—his own 


generosity, and his complete ignorance of 
any but a masculine universe. His 
murder of Desdemona, his wild plot to 
murder Cassio, are not the actions of a 
jealous husband, driven mad by the lies 
about his wife’s infidelity; they are the 
fury of a worshipper who has discovered 
that his gods have betrayed him. 

Othello is, in some ways, the play in 
which Ibsen’s dramatic method is most 
clearly anticipated. Most vital, most 
important things have occurred before the 
curtain rises. Some of these are hinted at, 
others told plainly. Iago has expected a 
position which is given to another: Iago 
also professes to believe that Othello has 
cuckolded him. But what were the 
relations between Othello and Iago? 
Was it Iago who first, with a plausibility 
that always had the seeds of insincerity in 
it, persuaded the Moor that he was as 
good as a Venetian? Who introduced 
him to standards of conduct and courtesy 
which Othello accepts with dignity, with 
gratitude, but never quite makes his own? 
What reason lay behind Othello’s refusal 
to advance Iago to the lieutenancy? Did 
he think Cassio the better man for that 
position? Or did he wish to keep his 
friend Iago nearer his person, as he would 
be as his standard-bearer? How’ had 
Cassio, a Florentine, become so intimate 
with Othello that he was used as a 
messenger to Desdemona? Shakespeare, 
with that carelessness which is at once 
our admiration and our despair, leaves us 
to guess at the answers to these questions. 
And to enter on that perilous task is one 
of the chief pleasures in reading or seeing 
the play. 

It is certain from the opening scene 
between Iago and Roderigo—a scene 
which bustles us, at a pace almost un- 
precedented, into the very midst of the 
plot — that Iago’s hatred is not pure hatred. 
It is love gone sour. Iago can never have 
been a great lover: and in his fury at 
Othello there is not only the anger of a 
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friend to whom another has been preferred, 
there is also wounded pride, disappointed 
ambition and a tormented ingenuity. 
Perhaps we can go further. No play of 
Shakespeare’s can ever be reduced to a 
formula, or treated as if it were a tract: 
but Othello has a strong strain of what 
would later have been called feminism. 
All the principal male characters live in 
an exclusively masculine world — a world 
which has never excluded visits to the 
brothel for amusement, or to the shrine for 
worship, but which does exclude intelli- 
gent companionship with women. To 
this world Iago belongs. In this world he 
has attached himself to Othello. In this 
world he desires to keep him. There is 
not only anger at Cassio’s advancement 
in Iago, there is deep jealousy of Desde- 
mona, because he sees in her a woman who 
will be less than a goddess, and whom only 
his most careful machinations can con- 
tinue to present as a whore. Shakespeare 
does not attack this world. He lets it 
destroy itself. On his belief in it depend 
Othello’s murder and suicide; Cassio, the 
pleasantest, most natural man in the play, 
is yet, by his trust in that world, brought 
near to disgrace and death; by his reliance 
on the potency and validity ofits standards, 
and by this alone, Iago is successful in his 
plotting. Opposite it we have the world 
of human beauty and honour typified in 
Desdemona, the world of human sense and 
coarseness exhibited in Emilia. 

Again, if we would understand the 
story’s full meaning, we must inquire into 
the relations between Iago and his wife. 
Has he believed the story of her infidelity 
with Othello? Or is he a_ neglectful 
husband who blames his wife for his own 
indifference, expecting her to have no life 
away from him except the waiting for 
him? There is no question about Emilia’s 
infatuation for him, and her acceptance, 
though she despises them, of the standards 
of the camp: these standards are neither 
accepted nor understood by Desdemona 


who is genuinely unable to understand 
how Othello can believe in anything 
against her - she is always for the truth of 
character as against the fact of circum- 
stance. Emilia is devoted to her, and yet, 
the slave of her love for her husband, does 
not solve the terrible problem by saying, 
until too late, what has happened to the 
sacred handkerchief. It is only when she 
realizes that Iago has used her, misused 
even his own bad standards to compass 
Desdemona’s downfall that she revolts 
against him and his world, and with their 
destruction brings about her own. 

If this view of Othello be right, it is 
clear that the interpretations of Iago will 
be of the first importance, greater even 
than the interpretation of Othello’s 
character: for Iago is the king-pin of the 
edifice. In the production of the play at 
The Old Vic., Maurice Evans’ Iago was 
magnificent. Here was no Richard III: 
no obvious, self-confessed villain: no 
sinister, saturnine scoundrel whose very 
walk would be called in evidence against 
him. Iago is hearty, hail-fellow well met, 
a good companion, a favourite at the mess- 
table and able to exercise towards women 
the charm which comes so easily to those 
who despise them. He could exclaim 
“The sex, God bless em! or “The bitches, 
hell burn ’em!’ with equal emphasis and 
the same meaning. Yet there are Iago’s 
asides, and soliloquies: does he not there 
betray a self-conscious villainy, a deter- 
mination to-live up to a pattern of self- 
determined rascality? Partly, no doubt, 
these are the conventional outbursts of the 
theatre of the time: the groundlings had 
to be assured that the man, in spite of 
smiles and assiduous advice, was always a 
villain. There is, however, another view 
of Iago to which Mr. Evans’ interpretation 
gave full force. There is something of the 
spoiled poet in him, the unfulfilled play- 
wright. After all, he is not quite in this 
masculine world, nor of it. Those who 
belong to it naturally are not so conscious 
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of it as is Iago. When he begins his 
campaign against his chief and Desde- 
mona by battering on old Brabantio’s 
door, he has not his plans ready-made. 
As he progresses he becomes possessed by 
his own skill, fascinated by his power over 
these other lives, and watches the doom 
swoop on them with something of the joy 
of a creative artist. He begins by desiring 
the disgrace of these two because he is a 
man seeking revenge: long before the play 
is over he demands the doom, because he 
is an artist wishing to perfect his work. 
Above all, his Iago is the self-sufficient 
man, the man who believes self-expression 
to be his sole duty, and does not care what 
happens to that or those who stand 
between him and his duty. In two 
speeches to Roderigo he makes this plain. 


Others there are, 

Who trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on them- 
selves, 

And throwing but shows of service to their 
lords, 

Do well thrive by them, and when they 
have lin’d their coats, 

Do themselves homage: these fellows have 
some soul; 

And such a one do I profess myself. 


That is his statement of his particular 
creed, as he matches himself against 
Othello, who is pure service. Later in 
that first act we have his more general 
statement: 

Virtue? a fig! ’t is in ourselves 
that we are thus, or thus. Our bodies 
are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners: so that if we will plant 
nettles, or sow lettuce; set hyssop, and 
weed up thyme; supply it with one 
gender of herbs, or distract it with 
many; either to have it steril with idle- 
ness, or manured with industry: why, 
the power and corrigible authority of 

- this lies in our wills. 
Here we have the renascence itself speak- 


ing, the renascence of Cesare and Cellini, 
of Ralegh and Marlowe, just as we have 
another and nobler aspect of it presented 
in Othello’s heart-broken ‘Who can con- 
trol his fate?’, while in Desdemona’s dying 
words, the most splendid falsehood in our 
poetry, we have the spirit of Christendom, 
when she answers Emilia’s ‘O, who hath 
done this deed?’ with ‘Nobody. I myself: 
farewell. Commend me to my kind lord. 
Farewell.’ 

Othello is as hard a part as any in 
Shakespeare, and that Abraham Sofaer 
did not entirely succeed in his interpreta- 
tion is only to say that he joins the com- 
pany of all who have essayed the part. 
He was dignified, if a trifle monotonous, in 
the early scenes: he had not that over- 
whelming charm which must have been 
his, ere he could have persuaded Desde- 
mona to leave her home for his sake. For 
Othello his love for the girl has been a 
new dawn. Once he was, as it were, 
re-made when the Venetian state honoured 
him with his position of trust; then he was 
re-made when he was admitted to the gay 
fellowship of barracks, the gallant com- 
radeship of arms by his Venetian and 
Florentine friends. He meets Desdemona, 
and there breaks on him suddenly and at 
first faintly, another world. Mr. Sofaer’s 
Othello was too fatherly, too condescend- 
ing: in his speech to the Council there was 
no loving alteration in tone when he first 
mentions his wife’s name - “This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline.’ It 
might have been Portia pleading the 
Moor’s cause, rather than the enraptured 
husband recounting the miracle of this 
young love. In the later scenes, when 
suspicion and his sickness gain hold on 
him, he ranted rather than raved - a nice 
distinction, perhaps, but perfectly intelli- 
gible to anyone who has studied the 
famous speeches. Then he was handi- 
capped by his producer, by Mr. Cass’s 
only fault in an otherwise superb pro- 
duction. 
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Perhaps the most famous speech in 
the play is that which begins with the 
enigmatic line, ‘It is the cause, it is the 
cause, my soul.’ With it Othello opens 
the play’s final scene. His duologue with 
Desdemona, which follows, and the 
smothering are coincident with the action 
at the end of the first scene of this act 
when Iago kills Roderigo and Cassio is 
helped away. Othello leaves the scene of 
the assault on Cassio and goes straight to 
the bedroom, just as Emilia, leaving later, 
goes and batters on the bedroom door. 
Now why is Othello’s presence at the 
attack on Cassio always omitted or under- 
emphasized? Why is he allowed to 
appear for his assault on Desdemona in a 
state of judicial calm? He need not rave: 
but he should arrive, spent, in a condition 
of extreme tension, seeking to cover his 
overwhelming emotion with appeals to 
heaven. He may appear tranced, but it 
is a hell’s trance, the false calm of a man 
evidently labouring under an intolerable 
stress. For the audience to understand 
the scene properly it is essential that his 
presence at the presumed murder of Cassio 
should be retained. Particularly im- 
portant are the words by which he 
bolsters up his intention to kill Desdemona. 


O brave Iago, honest and just, 
That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s 
wrong! 
Thou teachest me, —- Minion, your dear 
lies dead, 
And your unblest fate hhies: - strumpet, I 
come! 


It should be a breathless, neurasthenically- 
controlled Othello who gasps out ‘It is the 
cause’; not a calm, sorrowful judge 
sentencing a criminal: for in this final 
scene Othello once more, affected by her 
innocent presence, talks to his wife; once 
more he sees that new dawn which broke 
on him when they first made love; and the 
dawn dies, blood-red. 

The acting in general was on a very 


high level. Maurice Evans began rather 
too quickly. With a fool like Roderigo he 
would be more himself, not fearing self- 
betrayal to that interest: and he did not 
quite convey in the opening scene the 
depth of the injury done to his pride and 
his affection. Vivienne Bennett began 
badly: she was too shy, too clinging, too 
girlish, and indulged in some awkward 
meaningless gestures: as the play pro- 
ceeded, she improved greatly - and her 
performance in the last two acts was 
extremely beautiful and moving — she was 
especially good in her scenes with Emilia, 
to whom Mary Newcombe gave fire and 
force, tho’ often she was impertinent rather 
than impudent, pert rather than bold. 
Emilia’s coarseness and bawdiness are out 
of the Canterbury Tales, not out of The New 
Yorker. Leo Genn’s Cassio had the right 
gentlemanly touch; but he hardly sug- 
gested the ‘ great arithmetician’ of Iago’s 
contemptuous taunt. Alan Webb’s 
Roderigo, except for a tendency to stray 
into Love’s Labour’s Lost, was an admirable 
caricature, while Morland Graham and 
Cecil Trouncer had pathos, poise, dignity 
and firmness as Brabantio and the Duke. 
It is to be hoped that all who thought 
that the need for the Stage Society was over 
went to see Eugene O’Neill’s Days without 
End at the Grafton Theatre. We have had 
to wait for a year for a production of one 
of the most exciting, most dramatic plays 
by one of the leading dramatists now 
writing in English: and without the 
courage and enterprise of this society we 
might be waiting still. Mr. O’Neill calls 
his play ‘a modern miracle play.’ It is 
the story of the return to the Christian 
faith of John Loring, brought up as a 
Catholic, who renounced his religion and 
cursed his God when his parents, in spite 
of his prayers, die while he is still a youth, 
His guardian is a Catholic priest, Father 
Baird —his mother’s brother. With 
patience, however, and prayer, his uncle 
has listened to John’s desperate efforts to 
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find a new focus — socialism, Nietzsche- 
anism, anarchism, Yogi—and_ waits 
for his return to Christianity. Moved bya 
sudden and inexplicable anxiety the 
priest, who lives far off, comes to New 
York to see his nephew. Since John’s 
happy marriage to Elsa Baird has not 
been so disturbed about him: but he has 
this sudden fear. There is reason for it. 
While Elsa was away, for the first time 
since their marriage, John, bored and at a 
loss, goes to a party. The hosts are old 
friends, Lucy Hillman and her drunken, 
faithless husband. At the party Lucy’s 
husband wantonly insults her by going off 
with his latest mistress for the night: and 
Lucy, who has borne with numberless 
infidelities, seduces John in hate and 
revenge. Since then, John has not known 
amoment’s peace. He is writing a novel — 
he is a business man whose business is 
under the depression — which is actually 
an autobiography, and is to end with his 
final betrayal of love. He is haunted 
continually now by that hate-created self 
which he begot on himself when he first 
cursed Divine Love. This demon is 
gradually possessing him, tempting him to 
an ultimate act of obedience, tempting him 
somehow to compass Elsa’s death and then, 
by taking his own life, to go back to ‘the 
womb of nothingness.’ At this point 
Baird arrives and precipitates the drama. 
It ends in the expulsion of the demon — an 
inevitable end, for John, tho’ he has 
struggled against recognition of the truth, 
has regained his faith in life and love again 
when he fell in love with Elsa. 

Mr. O’Neill presents the struggle be- 
tween John and his demon by projecting 
a figure, masked and like John, who 
accompanies him wherever he goes. On 
the whole the device is theatrically 
effective; but dramatically it suffers from 
this: the other characters must also have 
their other selves — and why are they not, 
too, on the stage? Mr. O’Neill’s answer 
might be that it is only under intense 


strain that the other self acquires this 
damnable and disconcerting solidity —a 
solidity so real that the other persons, 
though they cannot see the false John 
Loring, can hear him and ascribe his 
bitter speeches, his savage taunts, to their 
friend. 

Considering the great difficulties of 
the stage at the Grafton, Lewis Casson’s 
production was admirably effective. The 
masked figure, moving silently, gave one a 
real sense of invisibility, and seemed more 
a spirit than a creature of flesh and blood: 
he was well acted by Neil Porter. Henry 
Daniel’s John was also excellent — 
tortured, tormented, and often unbearably 
pathetic—he was a very type of the 
muddled man of to-day. Harcourt 
Williams’ Father Baird was gracious and 
kindly, but did not give one quite enough 
idea of the hidden force which sustained 
him, of the authority that he could invoke. 
Iris Baker as Elsa Loring was at first 
rather colourless, a little weaker than 
could be justified by her convalescence 
from influenza; but when she returned 
from her death-seeking walk in the rain- 
storm (Elsa learns of John’s sin from his 
novel and from a story of Lucy’s) she rose 
splendidly to the occasion, and gave a 
magnificent performance. As Lucy Hill- 
man, Diane de Bret could not have been 
better — she portrayed with genuine fine- 
ness the decent, honourable, ill-treated 
woman under the mask of cynicism and 
despair. If any London manager has the 
sense and the courage to put this play on, 
it should be a greater success than any 
previous play of Eugene O’Neill’s. 

It is rather a pity that Mr. Rupert 
Doone, in his production of Sweeny 
Agonistes at the Group Theatre Rooms on 
February gth, decided to set the play in 
the middle of the room, without a stage. 
His object was ‘to make the part of the 
audience in the drama active rather than 
passive,’ and if one was sitting at the back, 
one had to be very active indeed to catch 
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a glimpse of what was going on. One 
could hear, however, and appreciate the 
skill with which Miss Ruth Wynn Owen 
and Miss Isobel Scaife spoke the repetitive 
lines of Dusty and Doris. Wauchope, 
Horsfall, Klipstein and Krumpacker came 
in with a naturalistic bustle not quite 
proper in a group of dummies, but made 
an excellent chorus. Mr. John Moody 
was an impressive Sweeney, morose and 
threatening. A play which has practically 
no stage directions gives a producer a good 
deal of licence. Mr. Doone ordains that 
Sweeney shall follow Doris out of the room 
with a knife in his hand, raised to strike, 
and it is a plausible enough conclusion. 
On the whole, Mr. Doone is to be con- 
gratulated on an intelligent and well- 
drilled production. 


AT THE PICTURE GALLERIES 


Ir has been said so often that the exhibition 
of Art in Industry at Burlington House 
is bad, and unrepresentative of British 
industry, that it seems unnecessary to 
repeat it. It will be better to consider 
some of the problems involved. What is 
really meant by art in industry? Clearly 
it.is not the artist in industry, and perhaps 
wisely so. Few British artists of repute are 
represented in the exhibition, and such 
work as there is is not encouraging. 
Objects such as those designed by Mr. 
Skeaping are certainly an argument 
against employing professional sculptors. 
On the other hand, some designing is 
obviously demanded. The engineering 
requirements of cranes and factories may 
be sufficient to design these much admired 
types of structure. Functional require- 
ments also virtually design various of the 
products of British industry which fall 
within the scope of the exhibition, such as 
gas cookers and telephones, surgical 
instruments and glass for scientific research, 
and these things are almost always 
beautiful. Again function, economy and 


tradition have designed the really common 
things in England, kitchen chairs, un- 
patterned tweeds and linens, white and 
fluted cups and saucers and brown teapots, 
and these also are beautiful. There has 
been much criticism of the expense of the 
objects selected for the exhibition. This is, 
I think, unreasonable. Things such as 
those enumerated are cheap and good, but 
since they are old and need little improve- 
ment they were naturally omitted, 

The work that does urgently need 
improvement is the rather more expensive 
product which apes and deforms the 
originally poor design of the still more 
expensive product. The question has 
therefore to be approached from above ; 
the most expensive objects must first be 
reformed. And what is it that needs 
reforming? Surely it is simply ornament; 
something entirely unfunctional and un- 
necessary, but a thing for which we seem 
to have an insatiable craving. What 
we are seeking is not essential shapes for 
machine-made objects, these were found 
long ago, but new and better ways to 
decorate them, 

There is one commercial art which is 
really creative to-day and produces things 
which are perfect. And that is the art of 
designing and making women’s clothes, 
This is partly perhaps because here the 
contact between the manufacturer and the 
consumer is particularly close and per- 
sonal; it is also because there is no humbug 
about the undesirability of extravagance 
and fashion. Again it is an art sufficiently 
sure of itself to borrow freely. We are 
trying to create a modern ornament that 
shall be as good and as characteristic as 
Adam or Regency ornament. Our in- 
vention seems to have failed to produce 
much more than a variety of criss-crosses 
and a multitude of little fawns — must we 
really greet our friends at Christmas with 
the indifferently engraved fawns, decorate 
our gardens with the stone fawns, hang 
our walls with the reproduced fawns 
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which the Burlington House committees 
seem to think so desirable? It we cannot 
invent, let us borrow our ornament, and 
transform it to our taste and material. 
But let it be recognized that the modern 
passion for new materials is composed of 
about the same proportions of love of 
utility and love of novelty as is a woman’s 
passion for a new hat. 

The scope of the Burlington House 
Exhibition has limits which seem quite 
arbitrary and inconsistent. It is hard to 
see why the hand-made jewellery of Miss 
Katherine Cockerell, good as it is, should 
have been included when the hand- 
printed stuffs of Miss Marx and Miss Barron, 
far the best patterned textiles made in 
England, are excluded. If lack of design, 
in the sense of ornament, excludes surgical 
instruments, why are milk bottles and 
beakers exhibited? In the spheres chosen, 
much important work is omitted; for 
instance, the wallpapers of: Mr. Bawden. 
The printing section is particularly bad. 
It is characteristic of the spirit of the whole 
Exhibition that while the work of many 
good and serious illustrators is not exhi- 
bited, or their books are exhibited but 
are not opened, Mr. John Farleigh’s 
wood-engraved adaptions of early seven- 
teenth century line-engraved portraits, 
adaptions which seem pointless and per- 
verted, are prominent. The worst section 
is that of furnishing and interior decora- 
tion. But then this is the most difficult 
province of industrial art, and it is here 
that the confusion of thought already 
discussed has the most disastrous effect. 
To veneer furniture in rare woods is 
obviously an unnecessary extravagance, 
yet this furniture is designed on crudely 
simple lines which are by way of being 
functional. Many of the objects exhibited 
are entirely useless, so that the elaborate 
delusion is pointless) Why not un- 
ashamedly suit the extravagant material 
with an extravagant design? The only 
interesting piece of furniture was Mrs. 


Joel’s circular bed. It was not entirely 
successful perhaps, but it had an idea, that 
was carried out with verve. Interior 
decorators are no doubt useful, even if 
unnecessary; but their influence seems to 
be singularly pernicious in two respects. 
They overstress the importance of the 
modern flat and are consequently pre- 
occupied with economy of space; people 
are still the same size as Victorians, and 
to make every piece of furniture a size or 
two smaller certainly does not solve the 
problem. Moreover, ampleness is a 
particularly pleasing quality in furniture, 
and there seems no good reason why it 
should be confined to the arms of arm- 
chairs. The second vice of the interior 
decorators is their exclusion of modern 
pictures from modern rooms. The walls 
of the specimen rooms at Burlington 
House were decorated with bits of tapestry, 
slabs of glass, porcelain figures, repro- 
ductions of Holbein and Botticelli, but 
there is not one modern picture. There 
seems no reason why buying a picture 
once a year should be less natural than 
going to the theatre twice a month; the 
cost need be no more. Is it possible really 
to understand and enjoy a living art 
without contributing something to it, or 
without trying to live with it? 

The question of buying pictures is 
raised by Messrs. Tooth’s hire-purchase 
exhibition. The application of the system 
to pictures is obviously sound, and its public 
inauguration is supported by an attractive 
show. It is a rare pleasure to see a 
William Roberts painting. His ‘Christ 
driving the Moneychangers from the 
Temple’ stands out in this room full of 
quiet paintings—Mr. Gilbert Spencer at 
his intimate best among prams and mar- 
kets, Mr. Stanley Spencer among fields 
and sunflowers, and Mr. Matthew Smith, 
much subdued. It was only paralleled in 
depth of feeling by Mr. Gertler’s weighty 
pot of flowers. 

The Keeper of Prints and Drawings, 
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in his guide to the present exhibition at 
the British Museum of works of the last 
hundred years, begs the public to fill the 
gaps in the Museum collection through 
the Contemporary Art Society. The 
patronage of a society or a museum is, of 
course, excellent, but it is a cold substitute 
for that of a personal patron. One hopes 
that the society will concentrate on buying 
important pictures beyond the means of 
the private collector. For completeness the 
Museum can surely hope for many 
legacies and presentations. The exhibi- 
tion is apparently designed to reveal the 
gaps, and these are certainly startling, 
though they would have been shown more 
pointedly and the general interest would 
have been greatly increased if the arrange- 
ment had traced some historical, national, 
or sentimental development. Certain gaps 
are immediately apparent; countries such 
as Sweden, Spain and Belgium are only 
spasmodically represented, and what is 
far more important, there is very little 
German work. The German romantics 
are at their most sympathetic in their 
drawings, and a complete exhibition of the 
period would emphatically include some 
of the drawings of Feuerbach and his 
contemporaries to compare with those of 
Alfred Stevens, Delacroix and late Ingres. 
The French masters are better represented 
in the exhibition, but the slender selection 
is unbalanced and is almost the Museum’s 
entire collection. It seems amazing 
that the Museum should possess no 
Cézanne at all, and only an early borrowed 
lithograph of Picasso. Dufy’s ‘ Sketch 
at the Funeral of King Albert I,’ recently 
presented by the Contemporary Art 
Society is, however, an important acquisi- 
tion. It is an interesting example of 
French literariness. The hierarchical 
composition and the summary, but 
deliberately graded pen drawing corre- 
spond with the ecclesiastical ceremony and 
its symbolism. 

The French genius for prints is 


perhaps the most striking impression of 
this exhibition. A medium like litho- 
graphy, which is usually so depressing, is 
transformed by Daumier, Chasseriau and 
Delacroix and by Picasso in ‘ l’Aveugle’ 
into a vehicle which expresses an enormous 
range of mental attitude with consistent 
felicity. The best etchings exhibited are 
those of Millet and Corot; it is only a pity 
that they cannot be compared with 
exciting and important modern develop- 
ments. Degas’ mixed aquatint and etch- 
ing ‘au Louvre: Musée des Antiques,’ is a 
most exquisite creation. The variations 
of tone and texture in the aquatinting 
contrasted with the scratchy etched sur- 
faces make a perfect design. Finally, 
there is Laboureur, whose elegance and 
wit is suggested rather than represented 
by the print exhibited. 

The scope of the exhibition is too wide 
for all the complicated and interesting 
tendencies of Victorian art to be illus- 
trated, while most of the more important 
drawings in the collection were on exhibi- 
tion last year. It seems a particular pity 
that the wood-engraved illustrators of the 
sixties, are entirely omitted. Indeed, 
apart from Ford Madox Brown’s beautiful 
study for “Take your son, Sir’ the most 
interesting drawings date from the earlier 
part of the period. Chalon’s “Opera Box’ 
is a charming water-colour essay in three 
dimensional design that is witty and 
romantic, and ‘The Connoisseurs’ is a 
masterpiece in colour and in careful 
caricature by Richard Dadd, executed in 
Bedlam, where he was confined for putting 
into practice his sympathetic scheme of 
killing all those who were better dead, 
beginning with his father. 

The modern French classical masters 
are well represented by two important 
shows at Agnew’s and Wildenstein. The 
first impression of the Vlaminck show at 
Messrs. Wildenstein is one of disconcerting 
realism. His paint seems at times physi- 
cally transformed into water and snow; 
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a particularly unpleasant effect, partly 
because it is not consistent with the rest of 
his painting, and partly because this sort 
of realism, a realism not of translation, but 
of deception, is naturally unpleasant. The 
flower pieces are perhaps the best except 
that in them Vlaminck’s permeating 
stormy atmosphere seems at its most 
meaningless. Of Renoir’s pictures, it is 
almost impossible to write. One cannot 
say that Renoir is a painter of this or that 
aspect of life or beauty ; his vision seems 
to have an entity only in his pictures. He 
has been called a sensuous painter. The 
epithet seems just, but when it is said, the 
essence of his painting is still to be defined. 
At the Goupil Salon in the French 
Gallery, Mr. Eric Gill’s ‘St. Joan’ is an 
example of purely sensuous art. The 
stomach and thighs are exquisite, carved 
to a shape that is an acute pleasure; but 
for all her appealing upward lines, Mr. 
Gill’s figure is a saint without a soul, and 
Renoir’s painting seems spiritual and 
intellectual compared with it. The pic- 
tures at Agnew’s come from the collections 
of the artist’s family and are almost all late 
examples, dating from 1g10 to I1gI9. 
None are masterpieces, but almost all are 
good. They have not the balanced per- 
fection of his mature work, but the com- 
bination of his curious loose drawing and 
his strange fiery vision give them a unique 
pictorial interest. 


MUSIC IN LONDON 

Tue solemn hush which descends upon 
musical London during Christmas and the 
New Year has gradually been lifting 
throughout the past month, and the tra- 
dition, that the public at this period is too 
engrossed in its devotions or its dinners 
to listen to music, and the musical profes- 
sion to provide it, whether true or false, 
has again been honourably observed. 
The armistice over, the customary bands 
of skirmishing recitalists, followed by the 


heavier legions of L.P.O., L.S.O., and 
B.B.C. are again occupying their usual 
positions in the West End. It often re- 
mains, however, for the smaller bodies of 
irregulars, waging a guerrilla warfare from 
obscure points of vantage, to secure the 
most direct hits. Of these, one of the most 
enterprising is to be found at the Mercury 
Theatre in Ladbroke Grove, under the 
leadership of Anne Macnaghten and Iris 
Lemare, where for four or five seasons 
works by the youngest English composers 
have been presented to a small but distin- 
guished audience. At their last concert 
on January 21st four works for flute, oboe 
and piano by Robin Milford, Christian 
Darnton, John Locke and Walter Leigh 
were performed by the group of players 
known, rather unfortunately, as the 
‘Sylvan Trio’. This unnecessarily ‘olde- 
worlde’ title suggests an atmosphere of 
nymphs and shepherds oddly at variance 
with the solid musical worth and sensitive 
phrasing of Sylvia Spencer, the oboist, 
of whose first name it is presumably a 
whimsical corruption. The facile bucolic 
conception of the ensemble, which ex- 
presses itself as ‘sylvan,’ had unhappily 
entered the minds of several of the com- 
posers as well, and Robin Milford’s work 
was frequently so aggressively amiable as 
to become drivelling. One should surely 
not pander exclusively to the obvious 
rusticity of the oboe and flute at this time 
of day, when centuries of masterpieces 
have brought a knowledge of their subtler 
tonal resources, Christian Darnton, how- 
ever, is able to sport with Amaryllis in the 
shade with true dignity and poise, and to 
him it seemed as though the unusual 
timbres had taken their rightful share in 
the evolution of the music, and that he can 
weave their suggestive qualities into the 
texture of his work. His concise formal 
point of. view is valuable when dealing 
with such a combination, where the avail- 
able resources for development are not 
large, and where to be discursive is 
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probably to be trivial. His music has a 
definite quality, which one can recognize 
as personal, and which is the most impor- 
tant consideration. There is nothing 
unusual, of course, in the union of flute 
and oboe; but the introduction of the 
piano immediately produces a different 
problem. The obvious plan is to reduce 
the piano to a monochrome background 
against which to display the more vivid 
colours of the wind instruments, and like 
many obvious plans, it is probably a good 
one; it will not suffice, however, to support 
one’s interest through a whole movement, 
much less an evening. The second danger 
lies in that having eschewed this first 
proceeding, the composer is tempted to 
make the three instruments do the oppo- 
site of what the unsophisticated listener 
might reasonably expect, and hang his 
music upon his instrumentation, as it were, 
upside down. It was of great interest to 
notice how each composer had steered 
his way between these hazards, or alter- 
natively, had fouled one or other of them. 
Walter Leigh’s firm writing, with its 
exceedingly adroit ingenuity, showed up 
well in this medium. 

In the fact that these audiences are, 
as I have remarked, small but distinguished, 
lies an implication that may be, and 
indeed is, levelled as a reproach against 
this and similar enterprises; to present 
modern works to a group of specialised 
enthusiasts, say these critics, is cutting no 
ice at all, and the concerts become no 
more nor less than a_back-scratching 
society for young composers. To me, at 
least, exactly the opposite appears to be 
the truth. There seems little point in 
scattering modern works indiscriminately 
before a heterogeneous public which 
plainly does not want them, or in trying 
to bully that public into enjoying itself 
when it hears them. It is surely much 
better to start with a nucleus of people 
whose interest is already aroused, and 
whose sympathetic consideration is 


assured. From such centres a wider 
interest may well spread that is genuine 
and dynamic, and may be ultimately 
much further reaching than the missionary 
zeal of our more impatient torch-bearers. 
After all, it is no very outlandish thing for 
people to gather themselves together in 
order to gratify any tastes they may have 
in common, whether for modern music, 
cock-fighting or more horrid vices, and 
it is surely a super-self-conscious age which 
condemns such gatherings out of court 
as ‘precious’. Further, to a composer 
ploughing his necessarily lonely furrow, 
the value of an intelligent ‘group’ to which 
he can relate himself is inestimable. 
Though quite disillusioned about the 
average group-crazy mentality which is 
so cloying a feature of modern life, I still 
believe this to be fundamental. 

No greater disparity could be 
imagined than between the frugal meal 
provided at Ladbroke Grove and the 
vast contemporary dish served up at the 
Queen’s Hall under the direction of 
Albert Coates on January 23rd, which 
consisted in the first English performance 
of Yuri Shaporin’s Symphony in C minor, 
Op. II. This Soviet composer was born 
in 1889, where, in spite of revolutions and 
new creeds, he seems to have steadfastly 
remained. It is a strange thing that such 
heavily bourgeois Romanticism should 
be the expression of one who has avowedly 
embraced the faith and régime of com- 
munist Russia, and stranger still when 
one reads that this symphony is intended 
to portray the stirring events which 
brought that régime into being. The 
immense forces employed could do noth- 
ing but stress the composer’s impotence 
to rise above the most banal levels; and 
when a section of the wordless choir, 
answering another section which had 
sent up a plaintive cry of ‘Maa-aa!’ gave 
vent to a long, low ‘Moo-oo!” this impo- 
tence somehow seemed to have found a 
just expression. The thought that the 
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Russian Revolution has produced a 
musical outlook of this deplorable quality 
is thoroughly disturbing, and one can 
only hope that Yuri Shaporin is a bulky 
relic of more fulsome days, whose political 
and artistic consciousnesses have not yet 
fully sorted themselves out. 


ON THE SCREEN 


THE most interesting films of the moment 
appear to be divided into three groups, 
American, English and Continental, equal 
in quantity if not in quality. 

The two American films, Strictly 
Confidential and The Painted Veil, are 
excellent vehicles for the demonstration of 
Hollywood’s particular qualities, namely, 
direction and screen acting. America 
still leads all other film-making countries 
in these matters. The two English films, 
The Man Who Knew Too Much and The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, demonstrate how the 
direction of English films is progressing. 
Assuming that the two Continental films, 
Maskerade (German) and Remous (French) 
are typical products of the present-day 
continental film, they suggest a certain 
stagnation in the filmcraft of these 
countries. 

Strictly Confidential is the story of a 
young man who is only interested in race- 
horses and owns a stable of one. Having 
married into a wealthy family he finds 
himself in charge of one branch of the 
family business which holds no interest for 
him. Circumstances arise which cause 
him to break away penniless, but taking 
with him his one possession ~ a racehorse. 
Through various amusing and more or 
less dishonest tricks he manages not only 
to keep himself and the horse alive, but 
also to enter it for the American Derby. 
The race is won in Hollywood’s most 
thrilling manner, but the horse drops dead 
after passing the winning post. There is 
a subtlety of direction in this somewhat 
crude story which gives it a certain quality 
up to this point; but the end, showing 


the ceremonial burial of the horse on the 
site where it died, and the speeches accom- 
panying the ceremony, are so shattering 
that one can only suppose that the director 
died at the same instant as the horse. 

The Painted Veil is a Greta Garbo 
picture: can one say anything else about 
her films? Again she has a story that is 
badly told and is without any outstanding 
quality to support her. In spite of the 
fact that Garbo does not appear to need 
support, it is a pity that more effort is not 
made to find subjects for her and to 
handle them properly. There is one shot 
alone in this picture which demonstrates 
Garbo’s capabilities as a screen actress. 
She arrives in China, a bride suddenly 
plunged into a community of which she 
knows nothing. The few feet of film in 
which we see her silent observation of a 
meeting between her husband and one of 
his colleagues is in itself proof of Garbo’s 
talent and the value of the silent picture. 

Talking of silent pictures brings us to 
the English picture The Man Who Knew | 
Too Much. Its chief merits are that it 
appears to be only about 15 per cent. 
talkie and that the direction gives it 
forceful, thick-ear suspense which makes 
it excellent cinema of its kind. The story 
hardly bears inspection because it has 
been disregarded in order to explore a 
very large field; everything that conveys 
movement has been brought into play, 
from some of the contents of Hamley’s 
Toy Shop to the Sydney Street raid. An 
endeavour has also been made to tell a 
considerable amount of the story in a 
rather robustly humorous way. As the 
theme is kidnapping, a rather more quiet 
type of humour would have been advan- 
tageous. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel is a curiously 
polished production for such a story. The 
photography is perhaps the best that has 
ever been seen in an English film, though 
the credit for this must be handed to 
Hollywood, as the camera work was done 
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by one of their best men, Hal Rosson. 
It is generally foolish to attempt to com- 
pare a film with its counterpart of play or 
novel; but here it is difficult not to, 
perhaps because of its attempt to follow 
the play closely, but more particularly 
because of the tremendous popularity of 
this play with impressionable people. 
The result is that one finds all the rollicking 
adventure gone; there is a shine instead 
of glamour. Leslie Howard seems too 
intelligent for this kind of part; immacu- 
late cunning takes the place of swash- 
buckling and a snivelling Chauvelin is 
replaced by a confident rogue. 

The German film Maskerade is one 
which the audiences who go to see it 
would hate to hear described as a ‘smash 
hit.’ A slightly sniggering story about a 
scandal]: arising from the escapade of a 
girl who poses for an artist in a mask and 
muff is outstanding because of a charming 
actress. Paula Wessely has a delightful 
gaiety, a tremendous sincerity, and an 


equal capacity for tragedy which makes 
one look forward to standing in a queue 
for her next film. Technically, the film 
has many faults and visually very little 
beauty. 

The French picture, Remous, is a 
triangle story which is not very suitable 
for the screen. The director has, how- 
ever, endeavoured to introduce a certain 
silent technique which makes it interesting 
if at times a little precious. This film is 
preceded by La Foie de Vivre, a very 
attractive cartoon in black and white. 
Though not an entirely successful effort 
it had moments when one almost felt that 
something new had been brought to the 
screen. 
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